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ABSTRACT 

A survey conducted in May and June of 1987 sought the 
opinions of parents and teachers on how they view one another's role 
and performance in the education of children. The survey also 
measured the extent to which they were in agreement or disagreement 
about ways to strengthen home-school links. The resulting data are 
based on interviews with 1,002 teachers and 2,011 parents with 
children in the public schools. Information is given on: (1) a 
profile of American parents with children in the public schools; (2) 
how parents and teachers view key aspects of home and school; (3) 
barriers to greater contact between home and school; (4) desired 
versus actual contact between home and school; (5) forging stronger 
links between home and school; (6) attacking two problems that need 
cooperation from home and school (children with problems and 
dropouts); and (7) teachers' job satisfaction connected to relations 
between home and school. Data are presented on tables and charts with 
narrative observations. The detailed survey methodology is provided 
in Appendix A. Apoendix B includes the two survey questionnaires 
showing the marginal frequencies for all questions. (JD) 
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r4MeRlcAN 



SI RMYS IN THIS SCRIES 



The present report is part of a series of surve\s, representii\u 
a sustained pn)i;ram of research that will brint: teachers opinions to the attention 
of* the American public and p(/lic\ makers 

First in the series is '/At Mitn/pol/Uf/ L//t S//nt] 0/ tik 
ADiiUuDi luklh), released m 19S t It measures and anaUzes teachers attitudes 
about educational reform It reveals )ust how much teachers themsel\<*s are open 
to chanije and \v illini: to be an intei^ral parr of the process of reform itseU 

The second in the series is 7 At Mttn/pof/ti/f/ L//i S//}U] 0/ //h 
i \ ))K Hiiin luiilhK 1 9(W 5 .S7; t k }ti // ^t F/ uji. \ \ mil \ c exa n 1 1 nes teac h ers" ( )\\ n a t^e ncl a 
')r educational reform It reports what classroom teachers at ross the nation think 
IS necessar\ streni^then the tcvchini: profession and to attract and retain i^ood 
teachers 

Also conducted in 19S5 was VAt MumpulitcDi lj/cS//nt: 0/ 
iiniUi} liji/hn /f/ Aff/c)/u/ released in 19«S6 That report is based on a survey of 
f(Tmer teachers — the first such sur\'e\' nationwide — whose ( ontent parallels the 
19tS5 survey of current teachers It measures and compares the views of those who 
ha\e left the teaching profession to work in some other occupation. 

\ext in the series is 7At^ Met }-o/)o/ / tc/ 1/ L//l .u/rw] 0/ /At 
A)Nuiici}i Tcc/i/k r. /9(S'6 ' Ri \t} ih t/n tIk lunhiii'^ P} u/t \ That sun e\ explores the 
structure of the teaching profession and ways to restruf ture the profession in the 
luture The 19(S6 project surveys \ irtually ever;, level of educational leadership 
across the coLintr\ It reports the \ lews of incli\idual classroom teachers, of school 
principals and district superintendents, of stare legislators, commissioners of edu- 
cation, and g()\ernors aules who deal with education, and of teacher union (officers 
and college deans of education The survey offers a comprehensive perspec ti — 
from the ground up — of the issues facing the teaching profession t(>day, and of 
specific reforms that generate consensus or disa^i;reemenr. 

The series also includes se\eral reports 011 mdi\idual states 
— two surveys of California teachers and one of New York teachers — wh(^e c]ues- 
tions parallel the 19S \ and 19S5 nationwide studies 

The latest in the series, VAt Mttn^puhtjii Ij/c S//nc] nf tin 
A))it}iui}i luitlkK !9S^ S/;tv/t;/Atv//y/i; L/f/i'\ Bitua)! lltmu j}ul Sihuul has been con- 
ducted using the same general inetiiodolog\ as in previous vears so as to facilitate 
the charting of trends over time It expands the scope of the series t ) include the 
lews of parents of America's sch )o'-aged children 
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FOREWORD FROM METROPOirFAN LIFE 



Education in America has witnessed a great deal of uplieaval 
and change rn a few short years. This continues. And often teachers have been at 
the center of the debate on how to irn:>tove our valued institution of pubhc 
education. 

As this exciting new study shows, two groups have stcxxi 
united in their commitment to educating Americas youth — parents and teachers. 

The role of the parent in the education of our youth, like 
that of the teacher, is often taken for granted. And like the teacher's, the parents 
contribution to the educational prcKess is critical to successful learning 

This study, the only one of its kind, probes the relationships 
between teachers and parents. The results are noteworthy Parents sobering assess- 
ment of their own performance and tc-achers concerns about students left on their 
own are warnings that should not go unheeded. 

Yet, teachers and parents understanding and respect for one 
another is demonstrated clearly in this years survey. The survey results will un- 
doubtedly spark positive discussion among all parties active in education, 

are pleased to be associated with Louis Harris and his 
distinguished organization. As expected, they have produced a valuable and much 
needed l(K)k at the essential link between home and schcx)!. 
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TRENDS ALERT: A PROMISING UPSWING IN THE 
MORALE OF THE NATION'S TEACHING FORCE 

Key trend quesnons, which have Ix-en repeated several rimes 
over the years in this series ot surveys, offer a sensitive banwrieter o! the mcxxl of 
Americas teachers 

1. The morale of the nation s ceachinig force has under- 
gone a promising upturn ciuring the past year. The proportion of teachers saying 
they are satisfied with their job has risen by a significant four percentage points, 
from 819? to 859? . And the piX)portion of teachers saying they arc hkely to Ic^ve 
the profession during the next five years has dropped by almost five percentage 
points, from 279? to 229? . 

2. The improvements in inorale appear t o be broad- 
gauged and not confined to particular g^roups of teachers. Almost ever>' cate- 
got)' of teacher studied showed an improvement in morale. This suggests that the 
causes a^e of the type that would affect all teachers. Such causes could include the 
sheer amount of attention given in the past couple yc^ars to the state of education 
and to the situation of teachers in this country, the momentum toward educational 
reform occuring in many states across the country, and objective improvements in 
salaries in some areas. 

3. But one group of teachers stands out as showing the 
largest improvement in morale — newer teachers who have less than five years 
experience. Tbe\ shifted by 19 points and are now considerably less likely than 
formerly to think they will leave the profession within the next five yc^rs. This 
holds promise that teaching may now be coming to be viewed as a more attractive 
career to enter and to remain in than it was in the recent past. 

But there is no guarantee that the upturn in morale ill 
be sustained in the future. Certainly, it is not automatic. If momentum is lost, if 
the priorities of policymakers shift toother areas, it the reforms and improvements 
achieved to date are not carried through, then we should not be surprised to see a 
future dip in teacher morale, perhaps even a lar^^c one On the other hand, the rise 
in morale to date should be justifiably gratifying to all those who have !aU)*"ed in 
recent years for a strengthened educational system in this country It is also a 
promising foundation for all of us to build upon for the future of our children 
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Trends Table - 1 



Rise in Teacher Morale 



Q 1 i: S I I 0 \ : Allinall, how satisfied \iould you say you are with your job as a teacher in the 

public schools very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somew hat dissatisfied, or very 
dissatisfied? 

Q I E S T I 0 \ : Have you ever seriously considered /^^riif^ teaching to go into some other 
occupation? 



Q I E s T I 0 S : M^lthin the next 5 years how likely is ii that you will leave the teaching profession to 
go into some different occupation - very likely; fairly likely; not too likely; not at all 
likely? 



Job SatlsfisKtion' 





Leaving the Profession^ 




tNot asked in 1984 



\\ 'hich I'cachers Ihu v Ch(Uii>cil ihcir Ukclih()()(l ()l Lcaritr^ 
the Profession 
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INTRODUCTION 



This IS rhc larcsr in a sltics ot Mcrropoliran Life sunvys ot 
teachers in the United Stares It represents a sustained proi^^ram of research de- 
signed to brini^ teachers' opinions to the attention ot the Amerium publu and 
educational pohc\ makers 

The Meiropoliian Life Surve\ of the American Teacher, 198". 
Sirengihenini^ Links Between Home and School 

This vears survey (;nce ai^ain expands ou^ scope to i nek de 
the views of a key i^roup who were not inter\ie.\ed in anv of our prcMOus surveys 
— the parents of current American sch(H)lchil(lren We seek tlie views of parents, 
as well ti.j views of teachers, because relations between home and school are 
crucial to educating ou: children effectivel) Therefore, the survey is Jcsii^ned to 
undci-.and and to clarif\' those views, to learn how parents and teachers perceive 
one another's role and [XTformance rn the education of children, and to measure 
the extent to which they are in agreement or disai^Teement about ways to 
stren^ithen home-seh(H)l links. 

Wl belie\e that this sur\'ey is uriic|ue in inten ie vini: lari^e, 
nationw'iele samples of both teachers and parents '>f pubh< schoolchildren, usint: 
pa'-Wlel quc.iionnaires in order to compare and contrast the.r views. We also be- 
lieve that this IS the first survey of actual parents — not )ust of the i^eneral adult 
public — that IS of sufficient size (2,011 parents) to pennit careful examination 
ot how key sub-^^roups of paients feci — how black parents and Hispanic parents 
compare with white parents, for example, how inner-city parents compare with 
suburban parents, and how poor or disad\ an tailed parents compare w ith affluent 
parents. 

in this report: 

• Parents and teachers rate the quality of education today and identifv specific 
iispects of the sch(X)l they feel arj more successful vs less successful 

" Teachers and parents offer the specific criticisms th^'\ ha\e of parents and in- 
ircate the ways in which they feel many parents are r jt perfoimin^ the role 
they should play in the edtication of children 

• Parents and teaLhef describe the present state of contact between home and 
school — the types of c(^ntact the\ have with one another, how often they have 
It, and how satisfied or dissatisfied they are with it 

• Parents and teachers tell how much contact w ith one another thev actually 
want, what forms of involvement they prefer, and what the\ see a,s some of 
the major barriers that stand in the way 

• Parents and teachers evaluate new steps that mii^ht be taken to streni^ihen the 
ties between home and school, identifying which links thev each think 
would be valuable and which steps provoke disagreement 
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• Parents and teachers evaluate a proposal for one form of ultimate parent power 
— a system in which parents could cht)ose between different public schools 
for their child and describe the consequences they foresee 

• Teachers indicate the top priority they give to not leaving children alone on 
their own after school hours, while pare^nts discuss how off^n this happens 
now and the kind of programs they would support to reduce it 

• Parents and teachers view the problem of students dropping out of school, 
and indicate the type of joint steps they think home and school can take to 
deal v/ith the problem 

• Teachers demonstrate the strong connection between the state of home- hool 
links and their own job satisfaction as teachers, revealing crucial implications 
for tiie morale of the nations teaching force 

Surve\ Method 

The survey is based on interviews with 1,002 teachers and 
2,011 parents of children in the nations public schools. All interviewing was done 
in May and June, 1987. Every public school teacher from kindergarten through 
grade 12 had an equal chance of being drawn into the sample of teachers. Parents 
were identified through ehe screening of approximately 9,000 households across 
the nation via random digit dialing (RDD) techniques. Every telephone house- 
hold containing a child under age 21 who currently is or recently was a public 
school student had an equal chance of being drawn into the sample of parents. The 
detailed survey methodology, including information on response rates and statis- 
tical reliability of the samples, is provided in Appendix A, Appendix B includes 
the two survey questionnaires showing the marginal frequencies for all questions. 

Notes on Readuig the Tables 

An asterisk (*) on a table signifies a value of less than one- 
half percent (0.5^), A dash ( — ) represents a value of zero. Percentages may not 
always add to 100^ because of computer rounding, multiple answers from respon- 
dents, or the elimination of "no answers" from particular tables. 

Public Release of the Survey Findings 

All Louis Harris and Associates surveys are designed to ad- 
here to the code of standards of the Council of American Survey Research Organi- 
zations (CASRO) and the code of the National Council of Public Polls (NCPP). 
Because data from this survey will be released to the public, any release must stip- 
ulate that the complete report is also available, rather than simply an excerpt from 
the survey findings. 

Project Responsib'.l't 

The director of this project at Louis Harns and Associates 
was Michael R. Kagay, Ph.D., Vice President. He worked under the overall su- 
pervision of Humphrey Taylor, President. Jane Ross, Ph.D., Research Associate, 
contributed to all aspects of the project. 

Louis Harris and Associates gratefully acknowledt^es the 
contributions of many individuals to this project. Our colleagues at Metr».politan 
Life and Program Planners, Inc., in particular, did a great deal to point us in 
worth«'hile directions. However, responsibility ^or the survey questions, the find- 
ings, and their interpretation rests solely with Louis Harris and Associates 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Tins sumnnar)' prov ide^ an overv iew of the results the sur- 
vey Many findings described in the bod>' of the report do not appear in this 
sumrriar)'. 

A Md]or Cause of Problems in rhe Schools, Children on Their Ow n 

Historically, many of the problems confronting the schools 
have been linked to poverty and underprivilege. In this survey teachers single out 
children being left alone after school as a ma]( ( ause of students having difficulty 
in school. More teachers see this as a critic il factor tl* an stress poverty or single 
parent families, although of course the issues are related, 

1. Teichere_purtQp priority on not leavin g children on their 
own after school hours^ When asked to rank seven possible causes of students hav- 
ing difficulty in school, teachers single out as the number one factor 'children 
who are left on their own after school: And, when asked to evaluate seven possible 
criticisms of parents, teachers single out as their top criticism that parents **leave 
their children alone too much on their own after school," 

2. Forty^ne percent of parents say their child is often on 
his or her own between r he end of school and 5 : ^0 p. m_ Twenty-four of the 4 17r 
say almost every day, while seventeen of the 419? say one or two days per week. 
Junior high and high sch(X)l children are the most likely to be on their own, 

3. The problen fi exists at all economic levels of societ y and 
HLdLparts of the country. While black children arc somewhat more likely to be 
on their own, and while children of parc-nts who work full-time are more likely to 
be on their own, the problem is not confined just to certain groups, Figurc^s arc 
substantial within every demographic category studied in this sur^xy The prob- 
lem of childrc-n left on their own exists in all social strata. 

Parents and Teachers Rate the Schools 

Theina]oritv_of p arents and teachers see overall progress m 
American p ublic education, but the y ag rce on the need for several chan ges or 
reforms. 

I Parcnts and teachers rate some s pecific asp ects of the 
schools much more hi>^hly_than they rarc others. Both p arcnts and teachers give 
their highest marks to the p ersonal or human as p ects of education — the teachin g 
staff The qualifications and competence of the teachers and the degree to which 
teachers care about students are singled out for the highest praise out of I4 aspects 
rated, 
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2. Paa-nts as well as teachers reserve their lowest ratin iisjjjf 
some of the p roducts or out p nrs from the sch(x)l s y stem — the succe ss of the schcx)! 
m^pr^paring students for l obs and colle g e in the future. They seem to blame both 
the school and the home for this failing, as parents give relatively low ratings to 
the amount of homework assigned by the school, and both parents and teachers 
give low ratings to the degree to which most students seem motivated to learn, 

3. On balance , the ma iority of p arents as well as teachers 
believe that the education that children receive m school toda y is better than it 
was in the p ast. Between six out of ten and seven out often ot both parents and 
teachers perceive such progress, 

4. i iowever . an imp ortant minorit y of up to three in ten 
parents — and a >>imilar prop ortion of teachers — disag ree. Thev believe that the 
education children receive toda y is worse than it was vears ago. This critical mi- 
nority represents a substantial constituency for reform and change in American 
public education. 

Parents Acknow ledge Criticisms of Their Performance 

Parents receive widespread criticism for being lax in oversee- 
ing the educational progress of their children, not only from teachers but from 
themselves. Parents are self-critical and agree with many of the failings cited by 
teacheis, 

1, Over six in ten teachers (627r) think that "man y" or 
jTTosr" p arents leave their children alone too much on their own a fter school. Sur- 
prisingly, nearly six in ten parents (59^) agree with this criticism, 

2, Over half of Americas teachers (3 1^ ) believe that man y 
nr mnsr p arents fail to disci p line their children. An even greater percentage of par- 
ents (589^) agree with this indictment of the job being done by the home, 

3, A majority of teachers (53^) sa y that many or most par^ 
ents fail to motivate their children so that the y want to lear n in school. Nearly the 
same percentage of parents (529? ) say they think so too, 

4, However , most teachers do not feel that p arents show 
any lack of res p ect for teachers. Although past surveys in this series have shown 
that teachers feel a profound lack of respect from society - as evidenced by what 
they see as low salaries and low professional prestige — teachers do not perceive 
any lack of respect from their own students parents. Rather, the parents of a 
teachers own students can better be seen as potential partners in the process of 
education. 

Greater Parental In\olvemeni Wanted 

While parents are self-critical, they are surprisingly eager, 
not only .o be kept informed of what is happening at school, but also to be ac- 
tively consulted about many school policies. And teachers are strikingly open to 
parental involvement in the process of education. Teachers and parents are in 
agreement that parents should participate even inside the school itself 
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1. Maj orities or larg e p luralities of both teachers and par- 
ents endorse active consultation concernin g a variet y of imp ortant school p ractices 
and p olicies. These include changes in the discipline policy, and changes in extra- 
curricular activities, and changes in what subjects are taught. 

2. Bui man y teachers want to reserve purely pedagogical 
areas for themselves , due to their sense of p rofessionalism in this area. These in- 
clude decisions about grading standards and decisions about homework policy. 
Yet even in these pedagogical areas, four in ten teachers want to consult with 
parents. 

3. Esp>ecially interesting findings reflect p ieas on the part of 
certain groups of p arents who currentl y f^el they do not receive sufficient attention 
from the school. For instance, central city parents are more likely than either sub- 
urban or r ^n-metropolitan-area parents to want active consultation. And single 
parents who work full-time are also esp>ecially likely to want consultation. Among 
teachers, those working in mner-city schc^jls and other urban schools are particu- 
larly likely to endorse active consultation. This parallels the expressed desire of 
central city parents themselves. 

4. Parents and teachers a g ree on the need tor involvement 
at home and in the school. A majority of parents say that it is important for par- 
ents to be involved, not only from home (57%), but at the school itself (74%). 
And teachers are just as enthusiastic as parents about having parents involved in- 
side the school (75%). 

5. Contact between parents and teachers declines as chil- 
dren prog ress from lower grade levels to hig her g rade levels. Hand in ha id with 
this decline goes rising dissatisfaction over the frequency of contact. 

6. Parents who report the most contact with their child's 
school include' p arents of elementary school children , p arents who have colleg e 
trainin g, and p arents with hi g her income. Considerably less contact with the 
school is reported by parents who have children of high school age and by parents 
who have fewer economic advantages in terms of income and education. 

7. Extra-curricular events are an important draw in a ctract- 
ing parents to the school. Fifty percent of parents say they attend a play, sports 
event, or concert at school more than three times a year. But such events do not of- 
fer much opportunity to discuss either problems of individual children or more 
general issues of school policy, which is the kind of involvement many parents say 
they want. Those kinds of encounters occur less often. 

8. Most p arents sa y they are satisfied with the fre quency of 
contact the y currentl y have with their child's school. Eighty-five percent of parents 
say they are very or somewhat satisfied, with the "verys" outnumbering the 
"somewhats." Parents of elementary school children stand out as being the most 
satisfied. 
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9. But some cate g ories of p arents are much less satisfie^J. 
ThcaC include secondar y- schcx)! parents, p arents livin g in the nations central cit- 
ies, ^md smt^^le p arents who work full-time Teachers on the whole report them- 
selves to be somewhat less satisfied than do parents. Teachers with the highest 
ratc^ of dissatisfaction are: high school teachers, inner city and other urban teach- 
ers, teachers working in districts that have below-average wealth, and new 
teachers with less than five years experience. 

Its Not Easy for Parents and Teachers to Talk lo Each Other 

Tliree important baniers studied in this sur\'ey include the 
degree to which parents and teachers see one another as unavailable or unrespon- 
sive, the amount of reluctance each feels about approaching the other, and the 
potential misma' * of schedules due to the demands of work. 

1. Parents and teachers have q uite different percep- 
tions of one anothers availabilin - and res p onsiveness when the y need to 
contact each other In the eyes of parents, the availability and res{X)nsiveness of 
teachers is the topmost rated of 14 aspects concerning the school. In the eyes ot 
teachers, however, the availability and responsiveness of parents ^;ains barely, 
positive marks {549f positive). Teachers working in inner city schools and in 
districts with below-average wealth are particularly likely to see parents in their 
kxal area as less available or responsive when contact is needed. 

2, A majority of teachers have felt reluctant to a p- 
pnmch p arents of their students to talk with them a hont their children. 
Fifty-five percent of teachers say th^^y have felt "uneasy or reluctant!' Female teach- 
ers, elementary' teachers, and white teachers are more likely to report such 
feelings 

^ One-fifth of p arents sa y that the y . t(X), have felt 
awkw^ard or reluctant about a pp roaching a teacher to talk wi th them re- 
g arding their child. Such parental feelings seem to be connected with differences 
in social background 

4. Many p arents and teachers ex p erience a mismatch 
in schedules , causin g them to p refer incom p atible times for meetin gs. 
Almost 9(y/( of teachers say that the traditional times for one-on-one meetings — 
during the sch(X)l day or after school in the afterncx)n are the most convenient 
times for them But only G77( of parents say that those traditional times d day 
would be convenient for them. One-third of parents say they would prefer to meet 
in the evening, but only of teachers say that would be convenient for them. 

5. The demo grap hic realities of the contem porary 
American famil y, therefore , have p rofound im p lications for h ome-school 
contacts. Forty-four percent of households with schoolchildren now contain ei- 
ther a single parent working full-time (15^ ) or else two parents who both work 
full-time (297r \ Only 277r of households with sch(X)lchildren contain the "tradi- 
tional" situation of two parents, one working and one staying at home who 
would, presumably, be available for meetings at school during the day or after- 
noon. Todays full-time working parents are the ones most likely to prefer evening 
meetings. Seven out of ten parents who work full-time say that in the past they 
have had to take time oft from wo^k to visit the school. 
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Support for New Steps to Link Home and School 

Parents and teachers a gree on man y sp ecific ste ps that 
would be valuable in linking home and school , but the y disag ree over oth- 
ers. Their patterns of agreement and disagreement offer more insight int(. the pre- 
ferred types of greater involvement that each party has in mind, 

1. T eachers can take the first ste p to increase the in- 
volvement of p arents with the school ; thev need not yyait for p arents to act 
first. A large majority of teachers endorse this position, as do a plurality of 
parents. 

2. Parents and teachers both endorse a role for parents 
that includes volunteer work sup portive activities , and p romotional 
efforts. The topmost step is "providing parents with information and materials to 
support or reinforce what is being taught at school; seven in ten of both groups en- 
dorse this. Almost as popular is the idea of "having parents do volunteer work to 
help out the school," And a majority of both teachers and parents back the idea of 
"involving parents as promoters and fund raisers for the school," 

But teach^^rs and parents p art com p an y over pro- 
p osals that mig hLgive parents p ower over curriculum or pedagogy. Small 
majorities or near majorities of parents endorse the idea of involving parents on a 
"management team to determine school policies" and "placing parents on com- 
mittees that decide the curriculum of the school" But at most only a quarter of 
teachers go along with these proposals. 

4. Parents and teachers h^^th put high p riority on mea- 
sures that would result in p arents better p erformin g their role in nurturin g 
and supervisin g the educational pro gress of their child. Overwhelming ma- 
jorities of both parents and teachers endorse "having parents limit television until 
all homework is finished" and "having parents spend much more^ time with their 
children in support of school and teachers." The latter is the topranked step in the 
eyes of teachers, H47r of w»hom say it would help a lot to improve education, 

5. But p arents also see a need for more outreach fn)m 
the school , whereas teachers see less ur gency about the need for or the 
value of such outreach. At least six out of ten parents strongly favor "distri- 
buting a newsletter to keep pare^nts informed about whats happening in school;' 
and "estabhshing a homework hotline which students can call for advice on how 
to deal with a homework assignment" Low income parents and minority parents 
are- even more in favor But only between 407r and 509r of teachers think such de- 
vices would help a lot. The same pattern of pare^ntal enthusiasm and teacher hesi- 
tation occurs when it comes to "having the school give more guidance to teachers 
about how to involve parents better in the future-" Tc-achers need to realize how 
much many parents would value such outreach training as well as specific outreach 
programs like newsletters and hotlines. 

6. Parents and teachers both su pp ort additional uses 
of sch(X)l facilities th at could better integrate the sch(K)l into the commu- 
nit\; thus further linking home and sch(K>L These include using school facili- 
ties to offer night classes for adults, to organize special activities for the elderly, 
and to sponsor extra-curricular activities for students after school 
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7. The y feel less p riorit \; however , when it comes to 
usin g p ublic school facilities to organize da y care for p re-school children. 
This proposal gains k^s than majority support from both parcnts and teachers 
StilU parents are somewhat m.ore supportive of pre-sch<x)l daycare than arc teac h- 
ers» and black parents are very supportive. 

Possible Solutions to the Problem of Children Being Left Alone 

1' A majority of p arents ex p ress willin g ness to utilize 
an after-school program or ganized b y the school. Non-educational pro^^rams 
of extra-curricular activities are even more popular with parcnts than educational 
programs after school. 

2. Interest in after-school pro grams goes be yond_par: 
ents who work or who currentl y have childien on their own. A majority of 
all parents say they would be willing to pay for such programs in the event that 
the school budget could not afford it. 

What if Parents Could Choose Between Schools? 

One powerful form of home involvement with school would 
occur if parcnts could choose between several different public schools for their 
child. An ukimate form of parent power would be the ability to walk ?.way from a 
school perceived as unresponsive, taking the child elsewhere, 

1- One-q uarter of p arents sa y that , if the y had a 
choice , they would thip ' .eriousl y about choosing a different school. 
Three-quarters say they are satisfied with their present school. Those most likely 
to want a change are parents living in ce*itral cities and single parents who work, 

2, But the constituenc y for choice and change is not 
confined j ust to certain g roup s. It is p resent in all p arts of the countr y and 
at all levels of societ y. This is because the minority who would opt for changing 
schools constitutes from 209? to 309? of every demographic grouping in the 
survey. 

3- Parents and teachers see both beneficial results and 
some undesirable effects as likel y to flow from a s y stem of choice between 
schools. I^rents who are actually interested in changing schools are particularly 
likely to perceive benefits. 

Reducing Drop-Outs: New Vocational Educati<.n and Job Training 

1. App roximatel y one-fifth of both high schcx)l teach- 
ers and of p arents with high school children across the countr y say that 
drop -outs arc a ma j or p roblem in their school. Teachers working in districts 
of below-average weakh and parents who themselves did not graduate from high 
sch(X)l are especially likely to see drop-outs as a problem in their area. 
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n,,.^ , J The favored res p onses to the p roblem are prtwiHino 

hoose these as the top solut.ons out of s.x poss.ble melures. Teachers, however 
«what mo. caut.ous about ,ust how much each measure could be expe^4d 

Improved Links Between Home and Sch.,.,1 Would Raise Morale 

"^'^'^-^choollmks strongly affect teachers lob satisfaction 
and ,0b satis action strongly impacts on the likelihood of staying n or lea ng 1 
caching profession Wore, anyone concerned about the recrtitment, en 
con, and morale of Americas teaching force must also be concerned with the cur- 
rent state of home-school links in this country, with the barriers that need to 
overcome, and with the steps that must be taken to make parents and t^cherf 
more effective partners in the education of our children. 
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CHAPTER 1: A PROFILE OF AMERICAN PARENTS WITH 
CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Uie Met}o[)(flitcni U/e S/mvy of the Amr/uw Tmiher, 
Stwi^thmn,^ Lmks Between Howe ami School explores the relations between home 
and scIkk^, between parent and teacher. Rist surveys in this series have presented a 
detailed profile of the American teacher This is our first opportunity to profile 
parents of AmerKan public schoolchildren (Table 1-1). 

At the current time just slightly more than one-quarter of 
all U,S households have a child in the nations public schools. Todays parents are 
different. And they are not a homogeneous group Table 1-1 shows the profile sep- 
arately for white parents, black parents, and Hispanic parents because of what are 
in some cases sharp differences that suggest differing situations and differing 
needs. 

Y mily Status and Work Status 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the profile ( isists of 
family status and work status. Only 217r of households with school aged children 
today consist of the "traditionar' setting of two parents with one parent working 
and the other parent staying at home (Table 1-1). 

One-quarter of the households consist of a single pare.at. Of 
these, eight out often work full- or pari-time Black families are particularly 
likely to consist of a single parent. 

Three-quarters of the households do have two parents. But 
two out of three of them have both parents working at least part-time 

Other Paiierns Thai Stand Out 

Parents of current schookhildren tend to be in their middle 
years as compared to all U S adults Three-quarters of parents are in their thirties 
jnd forties .is compared to only 35^;; of the whole adult population. This is quite 
understandable since these are the prime childrearing years. 

Todays parents of children in the public schools include 
somewhat more blacks and Hispanics than the adult p< -»ulation at large This re- 
flects the higher birth rates and relative growth in minority populations in recent 
decades. But :hree-quarters of all parents are white. One-fifth of Hispanic parents 
say that English is not the mam language spoken at home. 

As compared to all U.S aduks, parents are slightly less 
likely to be in centra) cities and slightly more likely to be in the suburbs, small 
towns, and rural areas. Many parents clearly continue today, as did parents in the 
past, to make residential decisions with schools in mind But a quarter of all 
parents with current schookhildren remain in central cities, including': 4"^^; of 
black parents. 
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In terms of income, parents as a group tend to be slu'^^f'^ 
better off than all U.S. ^^dults This is because the entire adult population includes 
many elderly Americans living on mcxlest fixed incomes, plus the youngest adults 
just starting their careers at the lower end of their respective wage scales and not 
yet married or with children of school age. Black parents and I Iispanic parents are 
less well off financially than parents as a whole. 

In terms of education, todays parents kK)k ver>' similar to 
all U.S. adults. Between M)7r and 409^ have had at least some college training, 
while over six in ten have a high school education or less. Hispanic pan nts have 
the lowest level of educational attainment. 

0BSER>\TI0\: These demographic realities 

of the contemporary American family 
have profound implications for relations 
between home ar.d school. The 
substantial pmportion of single parents 
and the large proportion ot working 
parents can affect the time available for 
parents to be with their children and to 
work with the sch(Mjl. They can render 
some of the traditional forms of home- 
school contact difficult or impossible to 
schedule. They can create the need for 
mutual adjustments by teachers and 
parents, and the necessity for new 
pn^grams or measures to strengthen 
home-school !mks. 
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Table 1-1 



Profile of American Parents With 
Chilrfren in Public Schools 
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Teachers and parents are agreed on many of the specific 
things they hke best vs. least about todays schools. Majorities of parents and 
teachers see overall progress in education today, but many are unimpressed with 
particular aspects of the schools and critical minorities perceive an overall decline 
in education, 

NX'hat Parents Like Best and Least About the School S\stem 

Parents as a whole give positive marks to most specific as- 
pects of their child's pubL school. In regard to 13 out of the 14 aspects rated, 
more than 509?^ of parents give "excellent" or 'good" marks to their child's school 
(Table 2-1). But this overall favorable balance encompasses a revealing range of 
variation. Some aspects of public education are rated much higher than others. 

Parents reserve their highest ratings for the most personal or 
human aspect of education — the teaching staff Over seven out of ten parents give 
positive marks to the availability and responsiveness of teachers, the degree to 
which teachers seem to care about their students, and the qualifications and com- 
petence of teachers in their school. 

Parents give some of their lowest ratings to the products or 
outputs of the school system, i.e. the success of the school in preparing students 
for the future — for jobs after high school, und for education beyond high school. 
They seem to blame both the school and the home for this, as relatively low rat- 
ings are also given by parents both to the amount of homework assigned by the 
school, and the degree to which most students seem motivated to learn. 

OBSERVATION; This finding confirms the conclusions 

of a survey by Harris in 1986 for the 
Carnegie Forum on Educanon and the 
Economy. That survey revealed that the 
U.S. public as a whole is very concerned 
over the state of American economic 
competitiven^'ss and over the difficulty 
that the nations education system 
seems to have in training a labor force 
that can preserve and advance that 
competitiveness in the future. 

What Teachers Like Best and Least About the School S\stem 

Despite all the problems with education which we have 
measured in past surveys, teachers evaluate various aspects of their own schools 
positively. On every one of the 14 aspects judged, 509f or more of American 
teachers offer ratings of "excellent" or "good" (Table 2-2). But, as is the case with 
parents, teachers rate some aspects much more highly than others. 
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American teachers single out for highest praise the same 
type of personal or human aspects that parents identified Over 90^ of teachers 
give positive marks to the qualifications and competence of their teaching col- 
leagues, and to the degree to which teachers care about students. 

Teachers reser\'e their most r.egative ratings for some of che 
same aspects that parents also single out: the success of the school in preparing 
students for jobs after high school, and the degree to \vhich most students seem 
motivated to learn. Like parents, teachers a' j rate the school board relatively low. 

0 B S E R \ \ T I 0 : Last year's survey in this series — which 

interviewed teachers, principals, 
superintendents, state legislators, and 
ether state education officials, but not 
parents — also identified a pattern of the 
teaching staff topping the list whenever 
ratings are handed out. Of ten types of 
participants in public education at all 
levels, classroom teachers received the 
highest ratings in terms of their job 
performance. That survey. The 
Metropolitan Life Stdrt'ey of the American 
Teacher, 1 986: Restructuring the Teachifig 
Profession, concluded that the highest 
ratings tend to go to those parcicioants m 
public education who are the closest to 
individual students, and that lower 
ratings tend to be given to officials who 
are more re lOte or removed from the 
classroom ! veL The new 1987 survey 
confirms that pattern: parents as well as 
teachers give top marks to the teaching 
staff and much lower marks to the school 
board' This may reflect the decision- 
making role of school bt;ards. 

A \Li)()r Difturcncc H( t\\ jen Teachers and Parents 

.\ major difference between teacb'Ts and parents concerns 
each others availability and responsiveness when they need to contact one another. 
In the eyes of parents, the availability and responsiveness of teachers is the topmost 
rated of the 14 aspects, garnering 7(YX positive marks In the eyes of teachers, 
however, the avi^ liability and res{X)nsiveness of parents gains a barely {^)sitive 
ratmg(54'>^ "excellent" or "good" vs. "fair" or "poor"). 

The issues of how much contact and involvement currently 
do exist between parents and teachers, how much ideally should exist, what bar- 
riers now exist, and what solutions are preferred are ail critical issues which will be 
examined in detail in later chapters o^this report. But it is clear immediately that 
teachers anc parents begin with quite different views on this subject, perhaps 
because of varying expectatr ^ or experiences 
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Further OitKisnis About Hoiiu- aiid Parents 

Lack of avai'ab'lity and responsiveness is not the only criti- 
cism about parents. Last years survey, The Metropo/iUof UJi Snmy uj the Amcruati 
TcUi'hcK I9ti6: Rc.stnatNnn^ the Tuuhtn^ Projesston, concluded that parents are seen as 
not performing' the role they should play in the education of their children. That 
was re^Mstered in last years su**^ .7 when parents of sch(X)l-aged children received 
some of the lowest job perfoimance ratings giveji by teachers and by several other 
groups of education leaders survc7ed. However, that indictment Wiis a broad one, 
and Its specifics were not measured in any detail at that time. 

Therefore, teachers in this years survey were asked to react 
ro a number of specific criticisms that might be made of parents. Parents were 
asked the same questions in order to compare their own redactions. Their patterns 
of agreement now permit us to document the particular ways in which parents are 
seen as falling short in their duties. The surprising thing is that majorities of par- 
ents themselves are self-critical; they also agree with some of the key criticisms 
leveled by teachers (Table 2-^). 

• Over six in ten teachers (629r ) think that "many" or 
"most" parents Ic^ve their children alone too mucti on 
their own after school. Surprisingly, nearly six in ten par- 
ents concur (599^). 

• Over half of Americas teachers (519^) believe that many 
or most parents fail to discipline their children. An even 
greater percentage of parents (589^ ) agree. 

• A majority of teachers (5 39^) say that many or most par- 
ents fail to motivate their children so that they want to 
learn in school. Nearly the same percent of parent's (529f ) 
say they think so too. 

Smaller majorities or near-majorities of both teachers and 
parents also support two other criticisms, that parents take too little interest in 
their children's education in general, and that they neglect to see that their chil- 
dre^n's homework gets done in particular. 

The overall pic that emerges from these findings is one 
of widespread critif ism of parents for laxness in overseeing the educational pro- 
gress of their children. But this is not simply external criticism, parents them- 
selves self-critically join in. 

0 B S E R \ \ T I 0 \ : However, another potential criticism of 

parents does not gain support either from 
teachers or from parents. Few think that 
parents fail to show respect for teachers. 
Previous surveys in this series 
documented that teachers feel a profound 
lack of respect from society. This lack of 
respect is symbolized particularly acutely 
by what they feel to be low salaries and 
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low professional prestige. We 
automatically assumed that low respect 
from parents wa^ juNt one more element 
of this situation. However, this year's 
survey, makes it clear that parents 
themselves don't perceive any lack of 
respect from their end. Moreover, the 
survey reveals that teachers don't actually 
feel a lack of respect from their own 
students' parents (as opposed to from 
society at large). Thus, the parents of a 
teachers own students may better be seen 
as potential partners in the process of the 
child's education. 

()\erall Progress \s. Decline in Education 

On balance, borh parents and teachers believe that the over- 
all education children receive in school today is better than it was in the past. Be- 
tween SIX out ot ten parcnts, and a slightly larger proportion of teachers, perceive 
such progress — regardless of whether the reference point is three years ago, ten 
years ago. or when they themselves were in school (Table 2-4). 

HowevL^r, not all parents and teachers see progress in todays 
schools. As many as three in ten parents, and nearly the same proportion of teach- 
ers, disagree. They believe that the education children receive t(xJay is worse than 
It was years ago. This critical minority provide a strong constituency for reform 
and change. And in some important respects this constituency is even larger, be- 
cause — when they look at specific aspects of the school, as we have seen above — 
we find that many morc parents and teachers are unimpressed with particular 
aspects of tcxlay's sch(X)ls. 
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I loir Piiwiils luilc key As/H'iis of I heir (Child's School 



{ F s I I 0 \ For each of the following aspects on which public .school.scanbciudgcd.plea.se tell 
me whether \ou would rate your school excellent, good. fair, or poor on that aspect. 
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47 
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Table 2-2 



Ihnv leachcrs Rate key .[sjh'cls of I heir School 
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Table 2-3 



Criticisms That Parents ami Teachers Think Are Valid for 
Many Parents 



Q I E S T I 0 > : Ut me ask about some criticisms that are sometimes made of parents. How many 
parents do you think (READ EACH ITEM) — most, many, some, or hardly any? 



PERCENT SAYING MOST OR ""WiW 



Base: 



Leave their chilren alone too 
much on their own after »chool 



PARENTS 



TEACHERS 




Fail to discipline their children 




Fail to motivate their children 
so that they want to learn in 
school 




Take too little interest in their 
children's education 




Neglect to see that their 
children's homework gets done 




Fail to show respect for teachers 




Set too high or too strict a 
standard for their children to 
meet 




Tabled? 



How Parents ami Teachers Compare Education Today 
With Education in the Past 



Q r E S T 1 0 N : Is the education that children receive in school better today or worse today than t^^ 
education that was being given? (READ EACH ITEM) 



Parents Base: 2,011 



Three years ago 



Ten years ago 



Vtlien you yourself ^vere in 
school 



BETTER 
TODAY 



SAME, NO 
WORSE DIFFERENCE NOT 
TODAY (VOL) SIRE 




Teachers Base: 1,002 



Three years ago 



Ten years ago 



When you yourself were in 
school 
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CHAPTER 3: BARRIERS TO GREATER CONTACT 
BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 



The survey identities three types ot barriers to better parent- 
teacher hnks. First is the decree of availabihty and responsiveness each party per- 
ceives on the part of the other Second is mutual awkwardness and reluctance that 
exists in many cases. Third is the frequent mismatch in schedules introduced by 
job requirements. 

Perceived Availability and Responsiveness 

As noted briefly in the previous chapter, parents and teach- 
ers have quite different perceptions of one another's availability and responsiveness 
when they need to contact each other. In this regard parents rate teachers vc^ry 
highly, but teachers give parents barely positive marks. Table 3-1 looks below the 
surface to reveal which parents perceive the most vs. the least availability and 
responsiveness from teachers. 

The highest ratings are given to teachers by suburban par- 
ents, parents with college degrees, and parents of elementary school children. Par- 
ents of high school students are less impressed, as are parents who themselves did 
not graduate from high school. 

Table 3-2 shows which teachers report the most vs. the least 
availability and responsiveness from parents. Teachers in inner city schools and 
teachers in districts with below-average wealth see parents in their local area as 
considerably less available or responsive when they need to be contacted. 

Mutual A>\kwardness and Reluctance 

A possible factor contributing to these differences in per- 
ceived availability and responsiveness is a feeling of awkwardness or reluctance 
about approaching one another A majority of American teachers (559^^) say that 
they have felt "uneasy or reluctant" about approaching parents to talk with them 
about their child (Table 3-3). Somewhat fewer parents, about one out of five, say 
they have felt awkward or reluctant about approaching a teacher to talk with them 
regarding their child (Table 3-4). 

Female teachers are more likely than male teachers to have 
felt reluctance in approaching parents. White teachers are more likely than black 
teachers to say the same And elementary teachers are more likely than high 
school teachers to have felt uneasy or reluctant. Reluctance is even higher outside 
urban areas than it is within urban areas. 

Among parents the feeling of reluctance in approaching 
teachers seems to be a product of differences in social background The most reluc- 
tant parents arc those with income under SI 5, ()()() (24 ;;) and those who did not 
themselves graduate from high school (249r ), They may find it harder to relate to 
teachers who typically have college degrcx^s and in many cases graduate training. 
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Mismatch m Schedules 

Another potential barrier tor some teachers and parents, 
which affects their availability to meet, is a mismatch in their respective sched- 
ules A traditional time for one-on-one meetings between teachers and parents is 
during the school day or after school in the afternoon. And nine out of ten Ameri- 
can teachers say that those times would be most convenient for them (Table 3-5). 
But only Gl7( of parents say that those traditional times of day would be conve- 
nient for them (Table 3-6). 

One-third ot public schcK)l parents across the country say 
they would prefer to meet in the evening, but only 9/^ of teachers say that would 
be convenient for them. If meetings need to be scheduled outside the traditional 
hours, teachers would prefer the morning before the schcK)l day begins rather than 
the evening. Parents opt for the reverse, preferring evening to morning. 

Parents who are most likely to prefer evening meetings are 
parents who work full-time. As we saw in Chapter 1, 449*^ of all households with 
school children today contain either a single parent working full-time (15'>f ) or 
else two parents who both work full-time (299^ ). Parents of high school aged 
children also prefer the evening. Teachers who are most willing to accommodate 
parents by meeting in the evening are younger teachers with less than Tve years 
experience, inner city teachers, and high school teachers. But even their rate of 
preference for evening meetings rises to less than half that of parents (13 vs, 
329f), 

The Need for Parents to Take Time Off From Work 

Unless this mismatch in schedules can be overcome, there 
remains a need for working parents to occasionally take time off from work or else 
forego direct contact with teachers Over seven out often parents who work full- 
time report they have indeed taken time off from work to visit the school in the 
past (Table 3-7), 
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table 3-1 



U hich Parents i'iiid Iciichers lo Ik' Araihihle 
ami Respousiiv 




2,011 


38 


38 


16 


898 


49 


34 


12 


368 


34 


36 


20 


503 


28 


43 


18 


490 




39 


15 




40 


36 


16 




33 


42 


16 
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36 


16 


211 


33 


45 


18 
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41 


12 


238 


30 
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813 
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39 
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16 
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10 
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47 
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15 
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12 
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17 
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43 


35 


14 
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38 


39 


15 
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58 


13 


420 


39 


36 


17 


436 


36 


38 


17 


305 


38 


39 


14 
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Table 3-2 



Which Teachers Find Parents to BeAvaildhle 
and Responsive 
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Table 3-3 



Which Teachers Have Felt Reluctant to Approach Parents 



Q I E S T I O N : Have you ever fe!t uneasy or reluctant about approaching a parent to talk about 
their child? 
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Which Parents Have Felt Reluctant to A/jproach Teacher 



s 



Have you e\er felt awkward or reluctant about approaching a teacher to talk about 
your child? 









2,011 


19 


81 


898 


18 


81 


368 


18 


81 


503 


21 


79 


490 


20 


80 


963 


17 


83 


558 
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24 
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305 



Table 3-5 



When Different Teachers Prefer to Meet With Parents 




Table 3-6 



When iJiJJcivii! I'aiviiis Pnjcr to Meet with laichcrs 



(^) I I S I I 0 N 



It \oii ncidcci *o iiiccl wilh a l*.Mclicr aboiil \oiir child, what liiiic ot da\ would he 
most comcMiicm lor\oii — iH-tt^rc the school da\, during the school da\, alter 
school, or in the e\etiiiiu.'' 
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Table 3-7 Pamits Who Have Taken Time Off From Work to Visit 

the School 

Q I E S T I 0 N : Have you ever taken time off from your work to visit the school? 



FAMILY STAFUS AND WORK 
STATUS OF PARENTS 

ONE-PARENT TWO-PARENT 
FAMILIES FAMILIES 

WORK WORK ONE BOTH BOTH 

TOTAL NOT PART- FllL NOT WORK. ONE WORK 

PARENTS WORKING TIME TIME WORKING PART-TIME FULL-TIME 



Base: 2,011 80 64 291 533 417 626 
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CHAPTER 4: DESIRED VS. ACTUAL CONTACT 
BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 



How Much Contact and Involvement Do Parents and Teachers VC'ant.'' 

Parents in America are surprisingly eager, not only to be 
kept informed of what is happening at school, but also to be actively consulted 
about many school policies. And teachers in America are wide open to parental 
involvement in the f jcess of education. 

What Parents Want 

When It comes to changes in what subjects are taught, and 
changes in the schools discipline policy, a majority of parents want to be actively 
consulted (Table 4-1). When it comes to other matters, bare majorities are satisfied 
just to be kept informed. But even on changes in extra-curricular activities, grad- 
ing standards, class size policy, and homework policy, at least four out of ten 
parents still say they want to be actively consulted. 

The findings seem to reflect pleas on the part of certain 
groups of parents who currently feel they do not receive sufficient attention from 
th^ school. For instance, central city parents are more likely than either suburban 
or non-metropolitan area parents to want active consultation. And single parents 
who work full-time are also especially likely to want consultation (Table 4-2). 

Table 4-2 tallies parents wishes in regard to all six matters 
and documents which parents desire the most vs. the least consultation. Some 
patterns are consistent with ones previously observed regarding different social 
backgrounds; e.g., parents with college training and with higher income are more 
likely to want active consultation, whereas lower income parents and parents who 
are not themselves high school graduates are more likely to be satisfied by just 
being kept informed. This is consistent with many studies on other topics over 
the years which have shown that people with middle class resources and skills feel 
more confident in dealing with institutions and are more accustomed to having 
their wishes heard. 

Parental Involvement at Home vs. at School Itself 

American parents and American teachers share a virtually 
identical view about where involvement can best take place (Table 4-3). A plu- 
rality of both parents and teachers say that it is important for parents to be in- 
volved at the school itself Only one-quarter, both of parents and of teachers, say 
that parents should mainly be involved from home. The balance, approximately 
three out of ten, say involvement should occur at both home and school. 

OBSERVATION: The survey shows the striking openness 

of American teachers to parental 
involvement in the proces.« of education. 
Majorities or large pluralities of teachers 
endorse active consultation with parents 
on policies of the school. And teachers 
are just as enthusiastic as parents 
themselves are about having parents 
involved, not just from home, but even at 
the school itself. 
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What Teachers Want 

Ame/ican teachers divide in a way that is similar to parents 
— a way that shows considerable openness to parental participation. When it 
comes to chan^^es in disciphne policy and changes in extra-curricular activities, a 
majority of public school teachers think that parents should be actively consulted 
( lable 4-1). On other matters majorities say that parents should just be kept 
informed. But even when it corner to rhanges in what subjects are taught, class 
size policy, and homework policy, more than three out often teachers still feel that 
parents should be actively consulted. 

Teachers are opposed to consultation when it comes to 
changes in grading standards. Only 409f want active consultation in this area 
while 579f opt for just keeping parents informed. But jusr of teachers say 
parents shouldn't be involved at all in the area of grading standards. 



OBSERVATION: The Metropolitan Life Survey of the 

American Teacher 1985 documented 
thar teache s are willing to share 
n'spofisibilicy with other participants in 
the education s)siem. This new surve\ 
shows that such willingness extends to 
sharing with parents is well. In the past 
surveys teachers were most likely to 
reserve to themselves decisionmaking in 
purely pedagogical areas where they feel 
themselves to be professi onals. This 
pattern also reveals itseh in this years 
survey, where teachers are least 
enthusiastic about consulting with 
parents (>n grading standards. But even 
in such a key area a large minority of 
tfdchers want to consult with parents. 

Tabl" 4-4 tallies teachers desires in regard to all si:c of the 
matters examined and shows which teachers support greater vs. leaser consultation 
with parents. The most striking pattern is rhat inner city teachers and other urb m 
teachers are particularly likely to endorse const Ration. This parallels the expressed 
desire, shown above, of central city parents themselves for greater consultation. 

How Much Contact Actualh Exists Now/ 

Parents re{X)rt that they now have contact with their childs 
sch(X)l through a variety of channels. The most frequently re{K)rted is attendance 
ar a play, sports event, or concert at the sch(X)l. Fifty percent of parents say &^:y do 
this more than three times a year (Table 4-5) It is clear that such c tra-curricular 
events can be an important draw in attracting parents to the sch(X)l. But such en- 
counters do not usually otkr much chance to discuss either individual student 
problems or more general issues of sch(X)l policy. 
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The next most frequent channel, according to parents, is 
meeting in [x-rson with a teacher or school official one-on-one Forty-one |XTcent 
of parents say this happens more than three times a year In most cases this proba- 
bly involves the traditional teacher-parent chat about the progress of the indi- 
vidual child. 

The third most frequent channel is ro "go m to the school to 
hear about and discuss sch(K)l issues and see the sch(X)l environmentr This, pre- 
sumably, gets closer to the kind of active consultation about schcK)l policy that 
many parents say they want. Thirty-five percent of parents say this hap}xns more 
than three times a year But a nearly equal size group (32''/ ) say it happens only 
once a year or less. 

The least utilized channels are talking on the telephone or 
exchanging written notes with a teacher or school official, and attending meetings 
of a parents group such as the PTA, Since meetings of organized parents groups 
could potentially involve their members in policy discussions, their relatively lim- 
ited usage IS a striking finding. 

Who Is Most Involved vs. Least Involved 

Some parents have more involvement with the sch(X)l than 
omcrs. Those reporting the most contact with their child's school include: parents 
of elementary sch(K)l childre-n, parents who have college training, and parents 
with higher income (Table 4-6), Considerably less contact with the school is re- 
ported by parents who have children of high school age, by parent:, who have 
lowxT income, and by parents who themselves had a limited formal education. 

Four Descriptions of Involvement With the School 

Over seven in ten parents and a similar proportion of teach- 
ers agree that their school does a "good job" of encouraging parental involvement. 
This applies to involvement in both educational areas as well as non-subject areas 
like sports and the arts (Table 4-7). But a minor ty of from one-fifth to one-quarter 
disputes that a good job is being done. And of parents, plus nearly a quarter 
of teache-s, say that their school only contacts parents when there is a problem 
with their child. Secondary school parents particularly agree with that criticism. 

Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction With the Frequenc) of Contact 

Most parents seem generally satisfied with the frequency of 
contact they currently have with their childs sch(X)l- Eighty-five percent of parents 
say they are "very satisfied" or "somewhat satisfied" with the "verys" outnumber- 
ing the "somewhats" (Table 4-S) Once again, parents of elementary sch(K)l chil- 
dren stand out, they are the most satisfied 

But some categories of parents show much less satisfaction. 
Most likely to be dissatisfied are, secondary sch(K)l parents, central city parents, 
and single parents who work full time. 

Teachers on the whole report themselves to be somewhat 
less satisfied than do parents. Seventy-eight [xrcent of teachers say they are satis- 
fied with the frequency of contact they have with their students parents, and in 
this case the "verys" are outnumbered by the "somewhats" (Table 4-9), Elementary 
sch(X)l teachers are the most satisfied, along with teachers in districts of above 
average wealth, women, and teachers with 20 years or more experience. 
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Most likely tt) be dissatisfied are. high schcx)l teachers, inner 
city and other urban teachers, men, tht)se in districts with below average wealth, 
and new teachers with the least experience. 



0 BS ERV ATI ON :ltis not so surprising to see a pattern of 

declining contact between parents and 
teacher as the child paigresses from 
lower grade levels to higher grade levels. 
However, it is surprising that hand in 
hand with this pattern goes rising 
dissatisfaction over the frequency of 
contact. This dissatisfaction, while never 
reaching *arge proportions, clearly rises 
on the part of parents as well as teachers 
b ♦^ween the elementar)' grades and the 
high sch(M)l level. A second pattern exists 
that seems to distinguish better off vs. 
worse off districts-. Teachers who work 
in wealthier districts and parents who 
themselves have college training seem to 
have more contact with one another and 
to report themselves as more satisfied. 
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Table 44 



Whether Parents Should be ''Actively Considltect or Not 



Q I E S T I 0 \ : When it comes to (READ EACH ITEM) do you think that paitrnts should be a^^^ 
consulted, or |ust be kept informed, or not be involved at all? 




Changes in 

what subjects are taught 




Changes in 

extra-curricular activities 




53 



Changes in 

the grading standards 




Changes in 
class size policy 




Changes in 
homework polii. 
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Table 4-2 



Degree of Active Consultation Desired by Parents 
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Table 4-3 



Whether Parents Should Be hwolvedat the School Iise/f 



Q I E S T I 0 \ : In general, when pareats are involved with education, do you think it is important 
for parents to be involved at the school itself, or should parents mainly be invohed 
at hofnef 



PARENTS 

Base 2,011 

a 
b 




TEACHERS 

Base 1,002 

% 
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Table 4-5 



How Often Parents ReJ)ort Actual 
Involvement With the School 



0 I E S T I 0 N : How often do you (READ EACH ITEM) - never, once a >ean 2 or 3 times per year, or 
more than 3 times per year? 



MORE 

2 OR 3 THAN 
Base: 2,011 ONCE A TIMSS 3 TIMES 

NEVER YEAR A YEAR A YEAR 



Attend a play, sports event, or 
concert at the school i 




Meet in person with a teacher 
or school official one-on*one 



Go in to the school to hear 
about and discuss school 
issues and see the school 
environment 



Talk on the telephone with a 
teacher or school official 




Attend mee^ngs of a parents' 
group such as the PTA 



Exchange written notes with a 
teacher or school official | 
about some problem your 
child is having 
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Table 4-6 



Which Parents Are Most I in vli ami Least Im vlt vd 
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Table Paiviifs aiul Icachcrs l.'i uliuiU' /our Dcscrip/ioiis of 

Piiivii/({1 Inrolivuieiil ul I heir School 



Q I K S I I 0 \ Tell me whether )Oua^ree or disagree «ith each htutement about )'»'"' hIiooI. 
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Table ^-H /loicSafisJicd Do Pmvnts IcclAhonl I nyiu'iim )/'(.< )N/(icl 

U I'fh Icachm aiul School 

y I ^ > I I (» \ How satisfied are ;,ou with lhe/r<'^M<>«r)'r/foM/«f/U)u have with) our child's 

teachers and school — very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or 
very dissatisfied? 
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Table 4-9 Ihnr Scitisfwil Do Icachcrs Uv/ A^^^^^^^ 

Im/nciicy of Contact With Purctiis 

parents — ut> satisfied, somewhat satisfied, sonie\^liat dissatisfied, or \er> 
dissatisfied? 
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CHAPTER S: FORGING STRONGER LINKS BETWEEN 
HOME AND SCHOOL 



Parents and teachers agree on many of the specific steps that 
might be valuable in linking home and school, but they disagree on others. Their 
patterns of agreement and disagreement reveal the preferred types of greater in- 
volvement that each has in mind. 

Who Can Take the First Step 

While there is a consensus that teachers can take the first 
step to increase parental involvement, parents are significantly less confident that 
this IS appropriate (Table 5-1), A quarter of parents think that only parents can 
take the first step. Black parents are especially likely to think so. 

Steps Toward Involvemeni on Which There Is Consensus 

Parents and teachers alike endorse a role for parents that 
includes volunteer work, supportive activities, and promotional efibrts. For in- 
stance, both parents and teachers support the idea of "providing parents with in- 
formation and materials to support or reinforce what is being taught at school," 
Approximately seven in ten teachers and parents at all grade levels say this would 
be valuable (Table 5-2), Likewise, both parents and teachers strongly endorse the 
idea of "having parents do volunteer work to help out the school." Six in ten or 
more of both teachers and parents at all grade levels say this would be a valuable 
step. And a majority of both teachers and parents endorse the idea of "involving 
parents as promoters and fund raisers for the school." 

Steps Toward Involvemeni on Which There Is Disagreement 

But teachers and parents part company over two other possi- 
ble proposals that might also increase the potential involvement between home 
and school. A majority of parents endorse the idea of involving parents on "a man- 
agement team to determine school policies." However, only 26% of teachers favor 
this idea. Likewise, a near majority of parents (47%) endorse the idea of placing 
parents "on committees that decide the curriculum of the school." However, only 
18% of teachers are willing to go along with this proposal, 

OBSERVATION: These findings reveal that teachers and 

parents have somewhat different things 
in mind when they equally favor parental 
involvement inside the school itself 
From the teachers point of view that 
involvement would include volunteer 
work, various supportive activities, and 
promotional efforts, but would stop 
short of any large parental role in 
decisionmaking over cUi iculum or 
school policies. *1any teachers are very 
willing to consult with parents, but 
hesitate to place them in control. This is 
quite consistent with the tendency of 
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teachers throughout this series of surveys* 
to feel strongly about — and» indeed, to 
want to increase — their professional n)le 
in those areas which they consider to be 
mainly pedagogical in nature. 

From the parents point of view, however, 
many are interested in the entire gamut of 
possible involvements, including many 
who would favor placing parents on 
curriculum committees and management 
teams with decisionmaking power 
This is a surprisingly strong expressed 
preference from parents to be involved in 
all facets of education. 

Disagreement Over the Need for Outreach 

There are several other proposals which are endorsed by par- 
ents but which receive much less support from teachers, "Distributing a ne\\slet- 
ter to keep parents informed about what's happening in school" is supported by 
68% of all parents and by 80% of Hispanic parents, who may feel particularly out 
of touch with the school. But only a bare majority of teachers (51%) think that a 
newsletter would help a lot. Sixty-four percent of all parents and 75% of low in- 
come parents favor "establishing a homework hotline which students can call for 
advice on how to deal with a homework assignment," But only 42% of teachers 
think such a hotline would help a lot. 

Sixty percent of all parents favor "having the school give 
more guidance to teachers about how to involve parents better in the future" and 
black parents especially agree (72%), But only 41% of teachers believe this type of 
outreach training would help a lot (Table 5-3), 
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0 B S E R V A T I 0 N : It is apparent that teachers place 

panicular priority on measures that 
would result in parents better performing 
their role in supervising the educational 
progress of their child. While parents 
concur in this need, they also stress that 
the school needs to do other things ^ like 
establishing newsletters and homework 
hotlines — to aid parents in their task. 

Teachers seem to see less urgency for 
such outreach activities. This could be 
because they suspect that teachers would 
be required to undenake additional 
responsibility without any additional pay 
or relief from other duties. However, 
parents — particularly low income and 
minority parents — feel a need for such 
outreach, regardless of who might in the 
end assume responsibility for actually 
implementing it, 

*The Metropoittan U/e Surveys of th Amertcan Teacher h)H4. 19H5, and 19H6 
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Other Steps to Improve Education by Linking Home and School 

Both teachers and parents endorse certain other steps that 
could join home with school in an attempt to improve education. The mozt popu- 
lar with parents is "having the school notify the parents immediately about any 
; jblems involving the»r child" (Table 5-3). Eighty-eight percent of parents think 
this would help a lot. Even pau^nts who do not want to be actively consulted or 
involved at the school nonetheless do strongly desire to be kept informed. Seventy- 
seven percent of teachers agree that this step would help a lot, even though it is 
not their top-ranked measure. These levels of support constitute a virtual mandate 
for school systems to initiate some type of notification system. 

Parents and teachers both strongly favor measures that 
would result in parents better performing their role in nurturing their child and in 
backing up the work of the school. Overwhelming majorities of both parents and 
teachers endorse "having parents limit television until all homework is finished" 
and "having parents spend much more time with their children in support of 
school and teachers." The latter is the top-ranked step in the eyes of teachers, 84% 
of whom believe it would help a lot. 

Home Involvement Through Parental Choice Between Schools 

An ultimate form of parent power in education would be the 
ability to walk away from a school perceived as unresponsive, taking the child else- 
where. Now this usually requires moving ones residence to another area >i resort- 
ing to private schools. But it could occur even within a given public school system 
if parents were given the chance to choose between several different public schools 
for their child. 

Some observers have predicted beneficial effects from such a 
system, which could put the parent in the role of a consumer making buying deci- 
sions and could place the school in the role of a seller of services in a competitive 
market. This section examines how much enthusiasm currently exists for using 
such a system and what consequences are presently perceived as likely to flow from 
such a system. 

Which Parents Would Consider Changing Schools 

One-quarter of parents say that, if they had a choice, they 
would seriously think about choosing a different school (Table 5-4). This con- 
stitutes a large initial constituency for choice and change. Approximately three- 
quarters say they are satisfied with their present school. 

The most satisfied parents are those living in non-metro- 
politan areas and those with children in elementary school. The least satisfied 
groups are those living in central cities and single parents who work. 

But the constituency for choice and change is not confined 
just to certain groups. It is present in all parts of the country and at all levels of 
society. This is because the minority who would opt for change, if given a choice, 
consntute from 20% to 30% of every demographic grouping in the survey. 

How Teachers Perceive Parents Sentiment 

The vast majority of teachers correctly perceive where the 
preponderance of parental opinion currently lies (Table 5-5). Eighty-one percent of 
American teachers say they think that "most" parents would probably be satisfied 
with their current school; just 15% think tliat "most" parents would think 
seriously about choosing a different school. 
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Two groups of teachers stand out as being somewhat more 
likely than others to think that most parents would want to switch schools. They 
are urban teachers and black teachers. They may be correctly describing opinion in 
their particular local areas. 

Perceived Consequences of Parental Choice 

Parents as well as teachers see botn beneficial results and 
some undesirable effects as likely to flow from a system of choice between schools 
(Table 5-6). The likely benefits include: 

• A child could go to the school best suited for i . or her 
needs 

• Competition to attract students would force schools to 
improve 

• Having a choice of schools would raise the involvement 
of parents 

The negative consequences perceived by both teachers and 

• Richer children would end up at better schools and poorer 
children would end up at others 

• Some schools would be unpopular and children going 
there would lose out 

Parents and teachers are closely split over whether in such a 
system a school would lose its identity with its local neightx)rhood. A slight ma- 
jority of teachers believes this would happen, but less than a majority of parents 
thinks so. Elementary school parents see this neighborhood identity issue no 
differently from high school parents. 

Parents who sa* that, if given a choice, they would seriously 
thin.< about choosing a new school are particularly likely to sec benefits coming 
from such a system. 



parents include: 



OBSERVATION: It is hard to get reactions to hypothetical 

future situations. Advance impressions 
may or may not correspond to judgments 
formed on the basis of actual experience. 
In this case, teachers inipressions are 
probably more reliable. 

Pre-School Daycare and Other Additional Uses of School Facilities 

Parents and teachers both support additional uses of school 
facilities that could better integrate the school into the community, thus further 
linking home and school (Table 5-7). Over seven in ten of both parents and teach- 
ers strongly approve of "using school facilities to offer night classes for adults 
in many different subjects!' And approximately six in r?n parents and teachers 
strongly approve of "using school facilities to organize special activities for the 
elderly" and of "using school facilities lo organize extra-curricular activities for 
students after school." 
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But use of school facilities for pre-'*'.chcN^ daycare programs 
takes much lower priority among both teachers and parents. Only about four in 
ten strongly support "using some oi the school's facilities to organize daycare cen- 
ters or pre-school children!' Black parents, however, are much more supportive of 
the idea (65%) than are parents in general. 

The relatively lesser priority placed by parents and teachers 
on pre-school programs connected with public school is underlined by Table 5-8. 
The table shows the support that exists for making special educational efforts on 
behalf of several populations of children in need. It reveals that three types of chil- 
dren are placed ahead of pre-schoolers. 

Less than a majority of parents, and considerably less than 
a majority of teachers, think that education would be improved a lot through 
"beginning the educational process earlier by enrolling students in pre-school edu- 
cation programs" or through providing "daycare programs with an educational 
component after the regular school hours." 

But parents are somewhat moiie sympathetic than teachers 
to daycare. And black parents panicularly suppon pre-school and daycare pro- 
grams. Seventy-three percent of black parents suppon pre-school educational pro- 
grams, and 64% of black parents support daycare programs after school hours. 

OBSERVATION: Parents as well as teachers affirm that 

the school is a major resource for the 
neighborhood and an integral part of 
community. They therefore endorse a 
wider usage of school facilities that go 
beyond the traditional uses in many 
locales. They seem to feel less so, 
however, when it comes to daycare for 
pre-school children. Perhaps they see 
daycare as less of a public, as opposed to 
private, responsibility. Perhaps they think 
that schools should do a better job of 
dealing with their current charges before 
expanding their scope to pre-schoolers. 
Perhaps they see the school as being best 
equipped and suited for dealing with 
children of school age rather than pre- 
schoolers, who may benefit from being 
taken care of separately from older 
children. Or perhaps they are simply 
thinking about distance and travel time 
between home or work and a convenient 
daycare center. 
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Educational Programs for Several Other Types of Children in Need 

Enthusiasm is high for making greater educational efforts 
foi ieveral ^ypes of children in need. These efforts could further serve to link home 
and school in these special cases. 

Parents and teachers overwhelmingly support the provision 
of special counseling and services for "children with emotional, mental, social, or 
family problems." There is also very strong support for school programs to involve 
parents, as well as members of the community, with "students who have special 
needs!' A majority of parents and a near majority of teachers think that developing 
educational programs for "students who are frequently absent from school" would 
also help a lot. 

In previous surveys in this series, teachers have shown great 
enthusiasm for addif'onal support services within the school system* It is now 
clear that parents also lend to this their voice and backing. 

*Th€ Metropobtan L/fe Suntys of the American Teacher 1984 and 1986 
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Whether Teachers Can Take the First Step 
to Inwlve Parents 



Q l E S T i 0 M : In trying to increase the involvement of parents with the school, do you think that 
the teacher can take the first step, or can only parents take the first step? 



PARENTS 

Base: 2,011 




TEACHERS 



Base: 1,002 




Not sure 
1% 
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Table 5-2 



Links With School lhat Parents and Teachers Think 
Would Be "Very Valuable" 



QUESTION: Here are some possible ways that parents might be involved with the school. 

For each teil me how valuable you think it would be — very valuable, somewhat 
valuable, not too valuable, or not valuable at all. 
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Tab'e 5-3 



Steps That Parents and Teachers Think Would "Help a Lot" 
to Improve Education 



Q l E S T I O N : He'Y are some things that might possibly improve education. For each tell me 

whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education. 
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Table 5-4 



Which Parents Would Consider Changing Schools 



QUESTION 



Supjyose you could choose between several different public schools for your child. 
Would you probably be satisfled with your present school, or would you think 
seriously about choosing a different school? 
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Table S-S 



^ ^ I s I I 0 \ Suppose that parents could rAooAt'beh^een^e'rertf/difTerent public schools for 
their child. Do you think that most parents would probabh be satisfled with their 
present school, or would most parents thinL serious!) about choosin^; a different 
school? 
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Table 5-6 



Consequences That Parents and Teachers Think 'Trobably 
Would Happen if Parents Had Choice of Schools 



QUESTION 



Base: 



Here are some things that might happen if parents were given a choice between 
several diflTerent public schools for their child. For each tel! me if you think it 
probably would happen, or probably would not happen. 



PAREVn 



TOTAL 
PARENTS 



THOSE PARENTS WHO 
WOULD SERIOUSLY THINK 
ABOUT CHOOSING 
A NEW SCHOOL 



TOTAL 
TEACHERS 



Having a choice of schools would 
mean that a child could go to the 
school best suited for his or her 
individual needs 



Richer children would end up at 
better schools and poorer 
children would end up at others 









Some schools would be 
unpopular and children going 
there would lose out 



Competition between schools to 
attract students would force 
schools to improve 



Having a choice between schools 
would raise the involvement of 
parents in their child^s education 



Having a choice between schools 
would mean that a school would 
lose its identity with the local 
community 
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Table 5-7 



Additional Uses of Public School Facilities 
That are ''Strongly Approved'' 



Q I E S T I O N : Here are some additional ways to utilize the public schools that might possibly 

benefit the community. For each tell me if you approve strongly, approve somewhat, 
disapprove somewhat, or disapprove sirongly. 



PARENTS 



Base: 

Using school facilities to 
offer night classes for 
adults in many different 
subjects 



Using school facilities to 
organize special activities 
for the elderly 



Using school f'lcilities to 
organize extra- rricular 
activities for students 
after school 



Using some of the school's 
facilities to organize 
daycare centers for pre- 
school children 
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TOTAL 
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WHm 
PAREIVI^ 



BLACK 
PARENTS 



HISPANIC 
PARENTS 



68 



TOTAL 
TEACHERS 




Table 5-8 



Steps T:)at Might Improve Education By Aiding 
Children in Need 



Q I' E S T I 0 N : Here are some more things that might possibly improve education. For each tell me 
whether you think it would help i* lot, help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education. 
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CHAPTER 6: ATTACKING TWO PROBLEMS THAT NEED 
COOPERATION FROM HOME AND SCHOOL 



Teachers View Major Causes of Students Difficulties 

Teachers were asked to rank seven possible ca»»:»es of stu- 
dents having difficulty in school. The types of causes covered a wide range of eco- 
nomic factors, demographic factors, home-based factors, and school-based factors. 
American teachers single out as the number one cause "children who are left on 
their own after school" (Table 6-1), 

In the jyes of teachers "children who are left on their own 
after school" comes out ahead of even such important contributing conditions as 
"poverty in the students home" which was ranked second out of seven, and "single 
parent families;* which was ranked fifth. High school teachers are somewhat more 
likely than other teachers to cite poverty, plus "automatic promotion" which 
ranked third overall. 

It is clear that teachers give priority and urgency to not leav- 
ing students on ti^ r own. In an earlier table in Chapter 2 (Table 2-3) teachers 
listed as their topmost criticism of parents that many "leave their children 
alone too much on their own after school," The connotations of youngsters being 
alone no doubt include the specters of the stree" ^ad company, alcohol, drugs, 
pregnancy, and other possible consequences that can seriously affect both school 
v^d family, 

Wi'.ich Children Are Most Likely to Be Left on Their Own 

Forty-one percent of parents say that their child is some- 
times on his or her own between the end of school and 5:30 pm, (Table 6-2), 
Twenty-four of the 4 1% say almost every day, while 17 of the 4 V/c say one or two 
days per week. 

Junior high and high iCiivX)l age children are the most likely 
to be on their own. Other i/pes who are likely include more black childrei han 
white, and more children of parents who work full-time than of those who do not. 
But this problem is not confined to certain groups of families; it exists at all economic 
levels of society and in off geographical locations throughout the country. 

Willingness to Utilize After-School Programs 

A majority of parents express willingness to utilize an after- 
school progni.n organized for students by the school. This includes 629? who 
say they would use an educational type program, and 75% who say they would 
use a non-educational type program of recreation or extra-curricular activities 
(Table 6-3). 

Interest is not confined just to parents who work or who cur- 
rently have children on their own, although it is understandably higher among 
them, A majority of all parents say they would be willing to pay for such a pro- 
gram in the event that the school budget could not af?bfd it. Families with greater 
ability to pay are particularly willing, but even among low income families a 
majority say they are willing to pay for an educational program after school. 
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Who Sees Drop-Outs as a Problem in Thei. School 

A different problem also rcquirmg cooperation ot home and 
school is the problem of students dropping out of school. Sixty-two percent of par- 
ents and 499f^ of teachers say drop-outs are at lea^ ^ minor problem at rheir schml 
(Table 6-4). 

But the problem is most severe at the high school level. 
One-fifth of high school teachers and parents of high schoolers call drop-ours a 
"major problem" »n z\ r school, 

Partnts most likely to see urop-outs as a .najor problem 
include those who themselves did not graduate from high school. Teachers most 
likely to see drop-outs as a ma)or problem include those working in districts of 
below average wealth. 

Support for Steps to Prevent Drop-Outs 

When parents evaluate six steps that might help to prevent 
drop-outs, they place at the top of the list "providing mon. vocational education 
and )ob training" (78% sav it would help a lot) and "having the school inform par- 
ents immediately about any absence or truancy" (78% say this would also help a 
lot). When teachers evaluate the same six steps, they choose as the top two exactly 
the same ones that parents choose. Teachers, however, are somewhat more cautious 
about just how much each measure could be expected to help, and high school 
teachers are most cautious of all. (Figures are shown in Table 6-5 and Table 6-6.) 

OBSERVATION: While the problem of children alone on 

their own after school affects all grade 
levels, il' locales and all levels of society, 
the pn>blem of drop-ouis is more 
confined. Accordingly, the solutions art 
also more focused and more narniwly 
aimed. The solution for drop-outs, 
accord in^^ to both parents and te ache is, 
are more job training, better job 
opportunities, additional college 
scholarships, and other increased 
incentives for studer*^s to finish scho(/l. 
Some of these measures can potentially be 
influenced by home and school, but some 
of them will also require outside help 
f )m other institutions and from the 
wider society beyond h^ime and school. 
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Table 6-1 



Teachers View ''Major Causes'' of Students' Difficulties 



Q I E S T I 0 \ : Do you think that (READ MCHniM) are a major cause, a minor cause, or not a 
cause of students' having difficuhy in school? 



WEALTH OF DISTRICT 



BASE 



Children who are left on their own 
after school 



Poverty in the student's home 



Automatic pror '^tion 



Single parent families 



Boring curriculum 



TOTAL 
TEACfir^RS 



ABOVIE 
AVERAGE 



AVERAGE 
iX)R STATE 



BELOW 
AURAGE 



1,002 
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% 
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Teachers not adapting to individual 
student needs 







Families where both parents work 
foil-time 
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Table 6-2 



Which Children Are Most Likely to Be 
Left on Their Own J^ter School 



QUESTION: How often is your child Oil 6<s/6«roff>fi between the end ofschool and 5:30 p.m. 
never, 1 or 2 days a week, or almost every day? 
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Table 6-3 



Wiliingtiess of Parents to I tilize After-School Programs 
for Children 



Q I E S T I 0 N 



If hiS/ her school provided an educational program for him/her from after school 
until 5:30 p.m., would he/she never use it, use it 1 or 2 days a week, or use it almost 
every day? 



Q i E S T I 0 N : And if his/her school provided a itoii-e^iica//oif a/ program of recreation or extra- 
curricular activities after school until 5:30 p.m., would he/she never use it, use it 1 
or 2 days a week, or use it almost every day? 

Q I E S T I 0 % : Suppose that the school budget coald not afford to pay for these kind of after- 
school programs. Would you be willing to pay for an educational program after 
school, or not? 

Q I E S T I 0 N : Would you be willing to pay for a i^oif-ei/fiai//o7Ki/ after-school program of 
recreation or extra-curricular activities, or not? 
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Table 6-4 



Which Parents and Teachers See Drop-Outs 
as a Problem in Their School 



Q I E S T I u IS : At your $chool is the problem of Students dropping out a major problem, minor 
problem, or not a problem? 
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Table 6-5 



Steps That Parents Think Would "Help a LoF 
to Prevent Drop-Outs 



Q I R S T i 0 N : Here are some things that might possibly help to prevent teena^^ers from dropping 
out of school. For each tell me if you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all in preventing drop-uuts. 
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Table 6-6 Steps That Teiichers Jhink Would ' Help a Lot 

to Prevent Drop-Outs 



Q I E S T 1 0 N : Here are some things :hat might possibly help to prevent teenagei^ from i/ro^^ 

out of school. For each tell me if you think it would help a !ot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all in preventing drop-outs. 
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CHAPTER 7: TEACHERS' JOB SATISFACTION 
CONNECTED TO REUTIONS BETWEEN 
HOME AND SCHOOL 



Previous surveys in this series have explored many of the 
cause:> of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction among the nations teaching force It is 
clear from this year's new data that we must add relations between home and schtx)l 
to the short list of major driving factors. 

Job Satisfaction 

Teachers who report excellent parent-teacher relations take 
much greater satisfaction in their jobs (Table 7-1). Morcover, satisfaction with the 
frequency of contact between home and school is strongly related to a teachers 
overall job satisfaction. 

Conversely, teachers w^ho see many or most parents as unin- 
terested in their child's education are much less satisfied with their job as a teacher. 
And teachers who have been reluctant io approach parents are also much less 
satisfied. 

Likelihmxl of Leaving the Profession 

A similar pattern holds for consideration of leaving the 
teaching profession (Table 7-2). Teachers who enjoy excellent relations with par- 
ents are much less likely to have considered leaving teaching, and much less likely 
to think they will leave in the next five years. Satisfaction over ihe frequency of 
contact with parents goes hand in hand with a desire to stay in tl^e teaching pro- 
fession. Conversely, teachers who think that many or most parents are unin- 
terested in their child's education are much more likely to conrimplate leaving. 

OBSERVATION: The evidence is compelling to connec*^ 

relations between home and school with 
the morale of the nation's teaching force. 
The quality of home-sch<H)l links strongly 
affects job satisfaction, and job 
satisfaction strongly impacts on the 
likelih(K>d of staying in or leavin/; the 
teaching profession. Those who are 
concerned about the recruitment, 
retention, and morale of America's 
classnK)m teachers must be concerned 
with the current state of home-sch<K>l 
links in this country, with the barriers 
mat need to be overcome, and with the 
steps that must be taken to make pan^nts 
and teachers more effective partners in 
the education of our children. 
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Table 7-1 Joh Satisfaction of Tcachers Coinwctcd to RelatioJis 

With Parents 

Q I K s r S 0 N . Aiiin all, ho\\ satisfied \\ouid>ou ^a> >ou arc \\ith>our job as a teacher in the 

public schools — >er> satisfied, somet^hat satisfied, somev^hat dissatisfied, or ver\ 
dissatisfied? 




Table 7-2 



Teachers Consider Leaving the Profession Connected to 
Relations With Parents 



QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered /eaWa^ teaching to go into some Other 
occupation? 

QUESTION: Within the next 5 years how likely is it that you will leave the teaching profession to 
go into some different occupation - very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, not at all 
likely? 
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SIRVEY METHODOLOGY 
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PART I: TEACHERS SECTION 

Nature of the Teachers Sample 

In 1987 Metropohtan Life Survey of the American Teacher 
was conducted by Louis Harris and Associates for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company duru g May and June, 1987. A total of 1,002 telephoi.j interviews were 
conducted with current public school teachers in kindergarten through grade 12 
throughout all states of the U.S. and the District of Columbia. 

Sample Selection of Teachers 

Louis Harris and Associates drew a random sample of cur- 
rent teachers from a list of L2 million teachers compiled by Market Data Retrieval 
of Westport, Connecticut, Sample sizes for completed interviews were set for each 
state, based on the proportion of elementary and secondary public school class- 
room teachers in each state. The state sample sizes were set in line with statistics 
published by the U,S. National Center for Education Statistics, 

Interviewing Procedures for Teachers 

Each selected teacher was contacted at his or her school ei- 
ther by letter or telephone or by both, and requested to participate in the survey. 
The message included a toll-free number to allow a return call. 

Before being asked to complete the actual interview, each 
teacher was screened to ensure that he or she currently teaches in an elementary or 
secondary level public school and teaches at least part-time in the classroom. Once 
the respondent passed the screen, an appointment was made to telephone at a con- 
venient time and place to complete the interview. 

Questionnaire Development 

First drafts of the questionnaire were pretested amon^ a 
sample of 20 teachers and an equal number of parents. The lessons learned during 
this testing process provided important refinements to the survey questionnaire. 

Many individuals contributed their comments to the survey 
questionnaire, and Louis Harris and Associates is extremely grateful for those con- 
tributions. However, final responsibility for the questionnaire rests with Louis 
Hams and Associates. 

Processing of the Data 

All completed questionnaires were edited, coded, key- 
punched, and verified. The data were tabulated, checked for internal consistency, 
and processed by computer The output of this process is a series of computer ta- 
bles for each of the two surveys, showing the results foi each survey question, both 
by the total number of respondents interviewed and by important subgroups. 

Sample Disposition and Completion Rates for Teachers 

The sample disposition for this survey is shown Table 
A-1. A total of 4,220 contacts at school were mpde to yield 1,002 completed 
interviews with teachers. 

Of all the teachers who were contacted at their schools or 
V .ch whom a message was left, ?>VX were willing to talk to a Louis Harris and As- 
sociates interviewer. Although there are a number of different methods by which 
response rates can be calculated, we arrived at this figure by comparing the 
number of teachers that we were able to reach with the complete list of current 
teachers at their school. We call thi:. the "contact success rate." 
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Tlie "contact success rate" this year is lowe than the typical 
W/f level experienccc] in past years. This registers the effect of a controUec] iiierh- 
odolo^;ical test concJuctec] this year in which some of the teacheis were initially 
contactec] by letter, anc] some by the tracJitional telephone message left at their 
school, anc] some both letter anc] telephone message IntheencJth' letter-only 
approach yieldec] amatively few phone calls back from teachers, confirming the 
efficacy of tne telephone message left-at-sch(X)l ,)roach usee] exclusively in a'^ 
pa^vious surveys in this series. We feel that ^he rwo nerhocls urc equaUy lahcJ, 
they do have quite different ra:es of return, which affect the ''contact success rate 
reported in this years survey. 

Of the tc*achers wh^' were contacted by Louis Harris and 
Associates and who passed the screen, 84 completed .'n interview We calculate 
this **i ccrview completion rate" by dividing the number of completed interviews 
by the sum of; (1) the number of completed interviews, (2) the number of inter- 
view refusals, (3) the number of interviews terminated within the course of the in- 
terview, (4) the number of respondents vho were left to call back at the f.ne the 
survey •'as completed, and (5) the numoer who wctc unavailable for the duration 
of the fie'u period. This "interview completion late" is jusr as high as or higher 
than It has Ken in previous years. 

With reference to Table A-1, the "contact success rate'* and 
the "interview completion rate" have been calculated according to the following 
formulas: 



= 319? 



Contact Success ^ A + E ^ F + H + 1 +J + K-fL _ 12M 

RateatSchool A f E + F + G + H + 1 +J H K + L 4077 

JP'-CiVieW — 1- . = ^^^^-^ =: ^^(-f. 

Completion Rate A + E + H+ J + K 11 94 

The disposition of all contacts is provided in Table A-1 so 
that interested individuals may make their own calculations of response rate, 
according to this or other formulas. 

Weighting of the Teachers' Sample 

The achieved s^^^nple of teachers was we.ghted to the latest, 
best available parameters for grade level, sex, and geographic a^gioii. Th»s adjusts 
these key variables wh-re necessary, to then actual proportions in the population. 
Only mild weighting is .lecessary to correct for variations m res{X)nse rates 
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Table A-1 

DISPOSITION OF THE TEACHKR SAMPLE 



A Completed inteme\\s 

B. Nonworking number, wrong number, no new number 

C No longer there, retired, deceased, on leave 

L No answer or bu^y (after three callbacks) 

£ Refused iiuciview 

F Noneligible respondent (screened out) 

G Never returned call after message left a^ school 

H To call back (study completed before callback was needf d) 

1 Language bamer 

J Terminated within intemew 

K. Not a\aiiable during duration of fie'd period 

I Rctu. led call but not needed close of field period 
Total Number of Contacts 




PART 11: PARENTS' SECTION 



Nature of the Parents Sample 

The 1987 survey data on parents in this report are based on 
interviews with 2,011 randomly selected parents across the country, conducted by 
telephone between May and Ji .ie» 1987, The overall completion rate for this sur- 
vey was 75^ of eligible households it^ached, A full disposition of every telephone 
number called is shown in Table A-2, Approximately 9,000 households needed 
to be J. 'cened in order to locate and interview 2,011 parents of public school 
children. 

Introduction to Surveys of the Public 

Louis Hams and Associates telephone surveys o( the public 
are based on a national sample of the civil: n population ( 18 years of age ^nd older) 
of the United States. Those living in Alaska and Hawaii a*Te not represented, nor 
are those in prisons, hospitals, or religious and educaticna' ins' lutions, unless 
such individuals have their own outside phone line. Samples are based on the Cen- 
sus Bureaus adult population figures for ecTh state in the country. These figures 
are updated by tntercensal estimatf^s produced »*nnually by the Census Bureau, and 
sample locations are selected bien .lally to reflect changes in the country's demo- 
graphic nd geographic profile. 

National samples are stratified on two dimensions — geo- 
graphic region and metropolitan versus nonmetropolitan residence. Stratification 
ensures that the sample will reflect, within 1%, those living in different regions ot 
the country and those living in SMSAs and non-SMSAs, Within each stratum, 
the selection of the primary sampling unit (PSU) is achieved through multistage, 
unclustered sampling. First states, then counties, and then minor civil divisions 
are selected, with probability of selection prop)ortionate to Census Bureau 
estimates of their respective populations. 

Random Digit Dialing 

Louis Harris and Associates employs a random-digit-dialing 
procedure to select households within prim?ry sampling units. Random-digit-di- 
aiing IS a significa^it improvement over previously used techniques, extending the 
potential coverage rate to almost 95 9f of the U,S, population. 

Unless some me iiod of random-digit-dialing is used, tele- 
phoK samples must be drawn directly from published lists. However, since che 
population of unlisted phone number subscribers is large and demographically 
dissimilar to subscribers with listed phone numbers, reliance on telephone direc- 
tories alone yields seriously biased samples. For this reason, using published 
phone listings as the universe is inadequate for telephone surveys and inferior to 
using random-digic-dialing. 

The use of a random-digit-dialing method oticrs other 

important advantages: 

— - The sample is highly representative, 

— Unlisted telephone numbers have the same probability of 
inclusion in the sample as listed numbers. This is particu- 
larly important in reaching both high income and majority 
populations, 

— Resj^ridents are geographically dispersed, rather than 
clustered, 
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Sample lX\cl()pmcnt tor S'.reening the Public 

Virtually all o/the hundrcds of national telephone surveys of 
the public conducted by the Harris organization eav h year ar^^ based on a mcxli- 
fied, stratified, random-digit-dialing method. In addition, Hc^rris telephone sur- 
veys use a stratifiec area-probability approach rather than a single stage sample. 

Tliere are three important advantages to usir g an area- 
probability approach: 

— It allows greater stratification of the population \\ larris sam- 
ples have twelve strata). 

— It allows comparisons with Census Bureau data and other 
published demographic information that have a geographic 
base. 

— It is compatible with sampling for in-person interviewing, 
thus providing greater versatility in study design. 

The sample is developed in the following multistage pro- 
cess. First, a listing is constructed of the latest estimates of the adult population 
of every state within each region in rank order, then a running cumulative total 
of gross sums is produced. Next, a skip factor is calculated as t/n, where t is the 
adult population of the stratum and n is the number of sample points needed. 
Then a random number, smaller than the skip factor, is selected. Beginning 
with the random number, the sample points are then assigned according to 
where the numbers -r t/n), + 2 t/n), (iji + 3 t/n) . . . (iji + (n - 1 t/n) 
fall on the running cumulative total of the adult population within that stratum. 
This same procedure is applied to each state within each region to form PSU's. 

At the next stage of selection, one telephone ^mber for 
each PSU is randomly selected from the updated Harris library of t^ oiione direc- 
tories. The selected numbers are then altered by dropping the last tw^ gits (or 
occasionally just the last digit in rural areas) and replacing them with randomly 
selected two-digit numbers. As many randomly selected two-digit numbers as 
needed are successively appended until a working residential r umber is reached or 
until a screen is completed in each PSU. Technically, this method of sampling pro- 
duces an epsem sample of all published banks of telephone number, i.e. a sample 
with an equal probability of selection method. 

Siraiification v/i releph<>nc Samples of the Public 

The core telephone exchanges are stratified by two variables 
— geograp!;.. region and place of residence. The United States is divided into four 
regions, as follows: 

1. East: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
^vhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, and West Virginia. 

2. So/ah: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, /.labama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texa^ and Oklahoma. 
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3. Al/r/wfi/; Ohio, Michigan^ Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota. 

4 West: Montana, Wyonrnng, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Ca'ifornia, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

We also use three categories for place of residence: 

L Central City: Every place defined by the Census Bureau as 
a central city of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

2> Rest of Metropolitan Area: Every place that is not a central 
city but is within SMSA boundaries. 

3' Outside Metropolitan Area: Every place that is wot included 
n any of the other twc categories. 

We then define each place of residence category within each 

region as a stratum. 

Control of the Sample 

In order to maintain reliability and mtegrity in the sample, 
the telephone field staff follows these procedures when a responc' nt contact is 
attempted. 

— A nonanswering telephone is dialed two more times over a 
three-day period. At the end of this time, if no contact is 
made, a new telephone number is generated for that PSU. 

— If a business teleph ^ne is reached or if contact is made with 
a household i . which a potential respondent presents a lan- 
guage barrier, a new telephone number is generated for 
that PSU. 

— Once a residential contact i established, the interviewer 
uses a script to screen the household for eligibility, 

Eiigibilit) Screening fc^r Parents 

Potential respondents were asked how many children there 
were in the family under age 21 who have attended public school. If the answer 
was zero, the household was screened out. If there were two or more, the child 
who had celebrated the most recent birthd ' was designated as the one whom the 
questions would be about. Then the interviewer administered the questionnaire to 
ihe parent or legal guardian who knew about that child's education and school. 

Callback Straif j;> 

In order to attain the highest possible response rates within 
reasonable cost constraints, callbacks are made according to the follo>^ ing 
guidelir.s: 

No Answer/Not-at-Homes: An initial call and then two call- 
bocks to reach an adult member of che household. Callbacks are made on different 
d^yb and at different times of the day. After the third call, the houseohld is re- 
placed by another number in that PSU. 
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Refusals: One callback to try to convert any designated 
respondent v^o has refused or terminated an interview. If after the conversion 
attempt the ac^ignated respondent still declines the interview, another household 
is selected in that PSU. 

Unavadable Respondents: An initial call and two callbacks to 
reach the designated member of the household. If after the third call the respon- 
dent >s still not available for the interview, another household is selected in that 
PSU. 

B/^sy Signals, An initial call, a foUowup fifteen minutes later, 
and "WO callbacks to re. :h a member of the household. Callbacks are made on dif- 
ferent days and at different times o **-' e day If the telephone is still busy after the 
fourth call, a new number is selected in that PSU and .he household is replaced. 

Weighting of the Parents Sample 

The national cross-section of parents is weighted to the Cen- 
sus Bureaus latest population parameters for race, parents education, and single 
parent vs, two-paren^ status. This adjusts these key variables, where necessary, to 
their actual proportions in the population. Only slight weighting is necessary in 
Harris samples to correct for sub-group variations m telephone penetration and 
nonresponse rates. 

All surveys tend to underrepresent to soine extent the most 
disadvantaged stratum of society due to the inherent difficulty of reaching them. 
Weighting of data by such factors as race and education serves to correct any such 
underrepresentation and to assure that final results are fully projectable. 
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Table A-2 

DISPOSITION OF ML TELEPHO.nH NUMBERS CALLED FOR THE 198"^ SI K\ E\' 
OF PARENTS 



Completed Interviews 2,011 
Screen Outs 

No child under 2 1 who attended pubhc school 6,989 
Reached but Not Completed 

Respondent refused even to screen 1 ,528 

Respondent terminated interview once begun 46 

Callbacks Incomplete 

Callback needed to screen or interMew, but respondent could not complete it 

by the end of field period 1 ,363 

No Reachable Respondent 

Ne\iT any ans'^ver 3,910 

Always busy 678 

riione number not in senice 6,578 

Phone number is a business 1 , 1 77 

Unavailable di*e to language no English-speaker m househclJ 3 1 2 

E\ierv'one reported to be unavailable due to health 77 

. iveryone reported to be unavadabie during duration l ^ the field period 82 

Miscellaneous 

Duplicate numbers, etc. 84 

TOI\L OF TFLEPHONE NUMBERS CALLED 24,835 



STANDARD FORMULA FOR CALCl LATION OF COMPLFTION RATE 

Screen Outs -t- Compleuons 9,000 = 75% 

NcreenOuts + Compleuons + Refuse* ]] 937 

+ Termmations + Callbacks 



Completion rate = 75% of eligible Households reached 
Noncompletion rate = 25% of eligible house holds reached 



Table A-2, containing the dis}X)sition of all telephone 
numbers called, allow:', the interested reader to calculate response rates according 
to the above formula or other ava lable formulas. 

Reliability of Survey Percentages 

it is important to bear in mind that the results from any 
sample survey are subject to sampling variation. The magnitude of this variation 
IS measurable and is affected both by the number of interviews involved and by 
the level of the percentages C/vpresscd in the results. 
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Tabic A-3 shows the [X)ssible sample variation that applies 
to percentage results fcr this survey. The chances are 95 in 100 that a surve\' result 
does not vary, plus or minus, by more than the indicated number of percenta^^c 
points from the result that would have been obtained if interviews had been 
conducted with all persons in the universe represented by the sample. 

For example, if the response for a sample size of 1,500 is 
309? , then in 95 cases out of 100 the response in the total population would be 
between 287( and ?>27c . Note that survey results based on subgroups of small size 
can be subject to large sampling error 

Sampling tolerances are also involved in the comparison of 
results from different survey*^ or from different parts of a sample (sub up 
analyse) T-ble A-4 shows the percenr.ge difference that must be obtained before 
a difference can be considered statistically significant, r.iese figures, too, 
represent the 95^ confidence level. 

For example, suppose one group of 1,000 has a response of 
34^? *'yes" to a question, and an independent group of 500 has a response of 289^ 
'*y^s" to the same question, for an observed difference of 6 percentage points. 
According to che table, this difference is subjec*" to a potent'al sampling error of 5 
percentage points. Since the observed difference is greater than the sampling error, 
the observed difference is sigr ificant. 

Th% se errors account for sampling error only. Survey research 
is also susceptible to othei errors, such as in data handling and in interviewer 
recording. The procedures followed by Louis Harris and Associates, however, keep 
errors of these kinds to a minimum. 

Table A-5 

Approximate Sampling Tolerances (at 95% Confidence) tc "se in E\aluating 
Percentage Resu'ts Appearing in This Report 
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Table A-4 

Appn)\imate Sampling Tolerances (at %'\, Confidence) to I se in baluating Differences 
Between Two Percentage Results Appearing in This Report 
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LOr^S HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES, INC 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1011 1 



lh\( llhRs 



hl\M 
\ = 1<H)2 



li)l<()lll(t I si ()\n 



Study No. 87400^ (Teachers) 



May 12, 1987 



Sample Point No.: L 



10 - 11 - 12 - 13 - H - IS - 16 - 17 



Inteniewer: 



I.D. No.: 



Date: 



Area Code: 



Telephone No.: 



(18-27) 



Hello, Tm from Louis Harris and Associates, 

the national opinion polling and research firm in New York. We are coi ducrir^ a national 
sur\'ey among teachers to learn some of their attitudes about the American educational 
syster-i, and we would like to ask you a few questions. 



From Observation: 



Respondent sex: 

Male (28(30-1 

Female 70-2 

100% 

Region 

Fast 21 

?iidwest 29 

South 32 

West 18 

100% 



WEIGHTED BY REGION. 
SEX, AM) GRADE LENEL 



H9 
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(1984) (1986) 

All in all, how satisfled would you say you are w ith your job as a teacher in the 
public schools — very satisfled, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very 
dissatisfied? 

Ven satisGed (29 ( 40 -1 

Somewhat satisfied 45 -2 

Somew hal dissalisGed 1 2 -3 

\er\ dissausfied 2 -4 

Not sure * -5 

1 1985) (1986) 

2 Do y^ M teach in an elementary school, a junior high school, or a high « ihool? 

Elemenlan school (Grades K-6) (30 ( 56 -1 55 



Junior high school (Grades ""-9) 20 -2 I - 

High school (Grades 9-12 or 10-12) 26 / 

Not sure . -4 



102% 100% 
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I am going to read several aspects on which public schools can be judged. For each, 
oiease tell me whether you would rate your school excellent, good, fair, or poor on 
that aspect. (READ EACH ITEM) 



ROTATE -START AT 


Excellent 




Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Not Sure 
or Not 
Applicable 


( ) a. The schools phvsjcal facjhties 


m 


27 


-1 


39 


-2 


23 


-3 


12 


-4 


* c 
'J 


( ) b The quaJificalJons and compclence of teachers in \()ur 
school 


(32 ( 


51 


-1 


43 


-2 


6 


-3 


* 


-4 


* -5 


( ) c The effectnene.ss of the school board in deaJinj^ wm 
school m alliens 


(33 ( 


10 


-1 


40 


-2 


35 


-3 


14 


-4 


1 -5 


( ) d The amount of homework assigned b\ the school 


(34( 


12 


1 


55 


-2 


24 


-3 


3 


-4 


0 'J 


( ) e The amount of support for the school show n b\ the 
parents 


(35 ( 


22 


1 

-1 


36 


-2 


31 


-3 


11 


-4 


* c 


( ) f The quaJitv of the homework as^^igned b\ the school 


(36( 


12 


-1 


60 


-2 


19 


-3 


2 


-4 


7 -5 


( ) g The degree to which most teachers seem to care about 
their students 


(37( 


49 


-1 


44 


-2 


6 


-3 


* 


-4 


* -5 


( ) h The degree to which mosi students seem iiiotnated to 
learn . 


(38( 


9 


-1 


43 


-2 


39 


-3 


9 


-4 


1 -5 


( )i The availabihtv and responsiveness of /^^/re'/zA' when 
\ou need to contact them 


(39( 


16 


-1 


38 


-2 


34 


-3 


12 


-4 


1 -5 


( ) I The success of the sLh(,ol in preparing students for 
)obs after high school 


( 't(\( 


1 A 


1 

-i 




— / 


L\ 


2 
'J 




-4 




( ) k The success of the school in preparing students for 
education bevond high school 


(41 ( 


23 


-1 


49 


-2 


14 


-3 


3 


-4 


11 -5 


( ) I The relations between parents and teachers in \our 
school 


(42 ( 


18 


-1 


52 


-2 


U 


-3 


5 


-4 


* -5 


( ) m The extent to which the school enables students to 
achieve some success in their work each da\ 


(43 ( 


31 


-1 


59 


-2 


10 


-3 


* 


-4 


* -5 


DO NOT ROTATE 






















( ) n The overall quality of the education that Mudents 
receive at vour school 


(+K 


30 


-1 


61 


-2 


8 


-3 


1 


-4 


* -5 
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Is the education that children receive in school better toda> or ^orse toda> than the 
education that was being given? (READ EACH ITEM) 



( ) ' Three years ago 

( ) b Ten years ago 

( ) c \X'hen \()U yourself were in sch(K)I 



Better 


Uorse 
Todav 


Saine. No 
Difference 
(>ol.) 


Not 
Sure 


(45( ■'1 -1 


11 -2 


1() -3 


2 -4 


(46( 71 -1 


2i -2 




4 -4 


(47( 65 -1 


28 -2 


4 -3 


3 -4 



Have you ever feh uneasy or relucf Mt about anproaching a parent to talk v;ith them 
about their child? 

(48(53 -1 



Yes 

No 

Nol sure 



45 -2 
* -3 



If you needed to meet with a parent about their child, what time of day \iould be 
most convenient for you - before the school day, during the school day, after 
school, or in the evening? (MULTIPLE RECORD) 

Before the school da\ (49(26 -1 

During the school da\ 3 1 -2 

After school 58 -3 

In liie e\ening 9 "4 

Not sure 1 -5 
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In tning to increase the invoUement of parents \*ith the school, do you think that 
the teacher can iake the first step, or can onh parents take the first step? 

ItMchercaii (SO ("3 -1 

()ni\ pareiiis can () -2 

Bolhuoh 20 -3 

Mirt' 1 -4 

Tell me \ihether )ou agree or disagree \iith each statement about v^iir school. 



ROTATE - START AT \* Agree 

( ) a Our school docs a good )ob of tMicouraf»iiig partiilal 

imolxenuMil in vducatumul aroas (5 1( 80 - 1 

( ) b Our school does a good job of ciicou raging parental 

nnoKement in sports, arts, and othernon-subiecl areas (52 ( T"' -1 

( ) c Our school does not give parents the opportunitx for an\ 

meaningful roles (53( 8-1 

( ) d Our school onk contacts parents when there is a problem 

uith their child (54( 23 -1 



Disagree 

20 -2 

20 -2 
91 -2 



Noi 
Sure 



* -3 
3 -3 

* -3 

* -3 



Here are some possible wa>s that parents might be involved ^ ith the school. For 
each tell me how valuable you think it would be — \en valuable, somewhat 
valuable, not too valuable, or not valuable at all. 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 

) a ImoKing parents as pn)moters and fund raisers for 
\ our .school 

) b Invoking parents on a management team to deternniie 
school pohc:es 

) c Providing parents uiih information md materials to 
support or reinforce what is being taught at school 

) d Placing paaMits on committees that decide the 
curnculum of the school 

) e Having parents do volunteer work to help out at the 
school 



\er> 
\aluable 



(55( 63 -1 
(%( 26 -1 
(57 ( 69 -1 
(58( 18 -1 
(59( 68 -1 



Not 

Somewhat Not Too \aluable 
Valuable taluable at All 



31 -2 
53 -2 
26 -2 
49 -2 
28 -2 



4 -3 
15 -3 

-4 -3 
23 -3 



1 -4 

6 -4 
1 -4 
9 -4 
1 -4 



Not 
Sure 



5 

* -5 



* -5 
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JQ How satisfied are you ^ith the frequency of contact \ou have with your students 
parents — very satisfled, somewhat satisfied* somewhat dissatisfied* or \ery 
dissatisfied? 

\m satisfied ((v( 33 -1 

Somewhat satisfied 45 -2 

Somewhat dissatisfied 18 -3 

\erv dissatisfied 4 -4 

Not sure 1 -5 

1 1 • \^hen it comes to (READ EACH ITEM) do you think that parents should be acti\el> 
consulted* or just be kept informed* or not be invol>ed at all? 



ROTATE - START AT "X ' 


Acti\eh 
Consulted 




JuM Kept 
Informed 


Not Be 
Imohed 
\t \ll 


Not 
Sure 


( )a Changesm what siibiects are taught 


(68 ( 44 


-1 


54 -2 


2 


* -4 


( ) b Changes in extra-curricular activities 


(69 ( 53 


-1 


44 -2 


1 -3 


2 -4 


( ) c Changes in class si/e polia 


45 


-1 


50 -2 


5 -3 


1 -4 


( )d Changesin homev\()rk polia 


("K 43 


-1 


54 -2 


1 -3 


1 -4 


( ) e Changes in the discipline polia 


Cl{ 59 


-1 


40 -2 


1 -3 


* -4 


( ) f Changes in the grading standards 


(^3( 40 


-1 


5^ -2 


3 -3 


— -4 



INTERVIEWER: BE SI RE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE Ql ESTION 
SEVERAL TIMES. 



j|^2 1" general, ^hen parents are involved with education, do >ou think it is important 
for parents to be involved at the school itself, or should parents mainh be in>ohed 
at home? 

\tsch(H)l 4l -1 

Mainh aihome 24 -2 

Both (\ol ) 3^ -3 

Neither (\()1 ) * -4 

Not siirt^ 1 "5 
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Let me ask about some criticisms titat are sometimes made of parents. How many 
parents do >ou think ( READ EACH ITEM ) - most. man>, some, or hardly any? 



ROTATt -.START AT \V 


Mom 
Parents 




Mail) 
Parents 


Nome 
Parents 


Hardly 
Parents 


Not 
.Sure 


( ) a Take too little iiilereM in their children ^ education 2* 






-1 


36 -2 


44 -3 


8 -4 


* -5 


( ) b Lea\e their children alone too much on their own after school 


(IK 


16 


-1 


46 -2 


33 -3 


5 -4 


I -5 


( ) c Fail to nioti\ate their children so that \\\?\ want to learn in 
school 


(12( 


14 


-1 


39 -2 


43 -3 


5 -4 


* -5 


( )d Fail to discipline iheir children 


(13( 


13 


-1 


38 -2 


44 -3 


4 -4 


1 -5 


( ) e Set too high or too strict a standard for their children to meet 


(14( 


2 


-1 


10 -2 


54 -3 


35 -4 


* -5 


( ) f Fail to show respect for leacherr. 


(15( 


6 


-1 


r -2 


55 -3 


23 -4 


* -5 


( ) g \e;;lect to see that their children s homework i^et.s done 


(16( 


14 


-1 


36 -2 


43 -3 


6 -4 


1 -5 



J4 ' ®" ^^^^^ ^^^^ (READ EACH ITEM) are a major cause, a minor cause, or not a 
cause of students' having difiicult) in school. 



Major Minor Not K Not 

ROTATE ~ST\RT AT V Cause Cause Cause Sure 

( ;a Single parent families (17( 42 -1 50 -2 -3 1 -4 

( )b Families where both parents work full-time (18( 25 -1 60 -2 l4 -3 1 -4 

( ) c (ihildreii wh(J art' left on their own after school (19( 51 -1 44 -2 5 "3 1 -4 

( )d \utomatic promoiion (20( 44 -1 4l -2 12 -3 4 -4 

( )e Boring curriculum (21 ( 34 -1 51-2 l4 -3 2 -4 

( )f Teachers not adapting to indiMdual student nmis (22 ( 43 -1 49 -2 8 -3 1 -4 

( )g Po\ert\ m the student's home (23( 4"" -1 45 -2 8 -3 1 -4 
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I ^ Here are some things that might possibh improve education. For each tell me 

whether >ou think it help a lot, help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education. 



ROTATE 


-START AT V 


Help 
K lot 


Ikip 

So nil' 


Not 
Help 
Much 


Not 
Help 
\t \ll 


Not 
Surt 


( ) a 


Ha\ing parents spend much more liiiie willi llieir tluldreii 
in support of school and teachers 




Ot 1 


1 } 


.2 


1 

1 


,1 


* -4 


" -5 


( )b 


(ietting teachers and parents to nitet together and talk 
about school policies 


(25( 


52 -1 


il 


.2 


6 


-^ 


1 -4 


* -5 


( ) c 


Ha\ing the school notih the parents inunediatcK about 
an) problem inoKing their child 


(26( 




21 


-2 


2 




4 


* -5 


( )d 


HaMng pamils hmit teleMsion unul all li()me\\ork is 
finished 


(n 


80 -1 


18 


-2 


2 


-3 


* -4 


— -5 


( ) e 


Establishing a homework hotline which students can c;dl 
for advice on how to deal with a homework aj.sigiinient 


(28( 


42 -1 




-2 


10 


-.*> 


2 -4 


* -5 


( )f 


Distributing a newsletter to keep paa*nLs mf(Tmed about 
what's happenmg in school 


(29( 


51 -1 


39 


-2 


8 


-3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( )ji 


Ha\mg the school gi\e more guidance lo teachiTs about 
how to involve parents better in the futi're 


m 


4l -1 


48 


-2 


10 


-3 


-4 -4 





2^ Here are some additional ways to utilize the public schools that might possibh 

benefit the contmunity For each tell me if \ou approve stronglv approve somewhat, 
disapprove somewhat, or disapprove strongh. 



\ppro*»e \ppn)\e l)isappro\e l)isappro\e Not 

ROUTE - START 4T SlrongK Somev^Iiat S<»mevkhat StrongK Sure 

( ) a I sing some of the school s facilities to organ i/e davtare 

centers for pre-school children (31 ( 34 -1 39 -1 16 -3 9 -4 1 -5 

( ) b I sing school facilities to organi/e extra-curricular 

activities for sludenLs after school (32 ( -1 30 -1 3 '3 1 '4 -5 

( ) c I sing school facilities to offer night classes for adults in 

man) differem subjects (33 ( "8 -1 20 -2 2 -3 -4 -5 

( ) d I sing sch(M)l facilities to organ i/e special jctiviiies for the 

dderh (34 ( 58 -1 38 -2 3 -3 1 -4 " -5 
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Here are some more things that might possibh improve education. For each tell me 
whether >ou think it would help a lot. help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education. 



ROTATE 


- mRT \T "X" 


Help 
A Lot 




Help 
Some 


Not 
Help 
Much 


Not 
Help 
\t \ll 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a 


Ki'L'iniiiny th(* ('dtiriituiiul nrori'ss I'lirli^T hv f'nn)l|iiiL> 

Kill 1 11 IIIL IllV V U U V it 111 r 1 liU lll^'VvJi' \.illil.l ll> L 1 1 1 \ /1 1 4 1 J 11 

Ntudenb in preNchool education programs 


m 


31 


-1 


42 


.} 


15 -3 


11 -4 


* -5 


( ) b 


PniviHinc <)ntif)ii:il n:iv.-(Mn' nrnor'inis uuli t*t\ ic ihmvil 

component I'.fier the regular school hours 


(36( 




-1 


53 


-2 


15 -3 


" -4 


1 -5 


( ) c 


Develoniny etiuriit ')\va\ nri)i'r:ir'>s (ii'Mynt lor stiKiciiN 

A/VVvi\^l/|||i» l.%ltJV.MI* '1 iMl 1/1 ^ 'Hi Mil ' UV. >lt«llV. 'ILIUV. 111*^ 

who arc frcqui'nll\ atiM-ni from ^diool 






-1 


38 


.} 


14 -3 


4 -4 


1 -5 


( )d 


DtAi'lopiii); >cho()l programs to ]m)\\v \urm> wilh 
Mudenis v.h() luw special needs 


m 


(r 


-1 


30 


.} 


2 -3 


* -4 


* -5 


( ) f 


Oevelopiiij; school proj^ram^ lo m\o\w memhers of the 
community with students who ha\e special needs 


m 


53 


-1 


42 


-2 


4 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( ) f 


DtAelopmj; different approaches to education outMde the 
(radidonal school 




41 


-1 


49 


-2 


' -3 


1 -4 


1 -5 


( )s 


I'roMdin); couiiM'hnj; and support H'nice^ to cnildren 
with emotional, mental, social or fanih prohlem^ 


m 


81 


-1 


r 


-2 


2 -3 


* -4 


* -5 



INTERVIEWER: BE SI RE TO REPEAT fHE 5r£W OF THE 
i Ql ESTION SEVER\L TIMES. 
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\^ Suppose that parents could choose between several diiTerent public schools for 
their child. Do \ou think that most parents \iould probabU be satisfied ^ ith their 
present schooK or would most parents think seriou.sh about choosing a different 
school? 



Satisfied vvilh prcsciu school 
StTioiislv think about other 
Depends (vol ) 
Not sua- 



(42( 8M 
15 -2 

1 -3 

1 -4 



Here are some things that might happen if parents tvere gi\en a choice between 
several different public schools for their child. For each tell me if >ou think it 
probably would happen, or probabK would not happen. 



ROTATE - START AT "X" 

) a Competition bet\U'en schools to attract students would 
force schools to improve 

) b Richer children would end up at better schools and 
poorer children would end up at others 

) c Having a choice between sch(M)ls vxould raise the 
involvement of parents m their child s education 

) d Having a choice between schools v\ould mean that .i 
school v\ould lose iLs identitv vMih the local conimuniiv 

) e Having a choice of schools vv( uld mean that a child (ould 
i;o to the school best suited for his or her individual 
needs 

) f Some schools v\ould be unpopular and children ijoini; 
there would lose out 



Probabl\ 
Uould 
Happen 

(43 ( 69 

'44 ( '5 

(45 ( 63 
(46 ( 52 

(4^( 66 
(48( -5 



Pr()babl\ 
Would Not 
Happen 



28 -2 



36 -2 



46 -2 



23 -2 



f)epend.s 



-3 



Not 
Sure 



-3 



-3 



-4 
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2Q Here are some things that might possibh help to present teenagers from dropping 
out of school. For each tell me if >ou think it \iould help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all in presenting drop-outs. 



ROTATE -ST\RT AT -X" 



Ik'lp 
\ lot 



Not 

Ikip Help 
Some Much 



INTERVIEWER: BE SI RE TO REPEAT THE SUM OF THE 
Ql ESTION SEVERAL TIMES. 



Not 

Help Not 
At All Sure 



( ) a 


HaMnt" tlu* .school inform parcnis immfdiaicN about an\ 
ab.sfncf or iruanc\ 


(49( 


()3 -1 


29 


-2 


6 


-3 


1 


-4 




-5 


( ) b 


Ha\ing the school sponsor more f\"*a-turritular 
acinilifs after ^ ''ool 


(50( 


20 -1 




-2 


23 


-3 


9 


-4 




-5 


^ ( )c 


IntreaMng the opponunities a\ailable to those who finish 
school — .such a.s |obs and college scholarships 


(51( 


61 -1 


33 


-2 


5 


-3 


1 


-4 


* 


-5 


( )d 


Pro\idnit» morexocanonal education and lob trainini; 


(52 ( 


1) -1 


26 


.2 


3 


-3 


1 


-4 


* 


-5 


( ) f 


Haxing schools pro\ide special help to studeiiLs who are 
tailing 


(55 ( 


59 -1 


35 


.> 


5 


-3 


1 


-4 


* 


-5 


( )f 


Creating programs in which students can go to school 
part of the da\ and uork at a |ob part ot the da\ 


(54( 


*> ■! 


36 


-2 


5 


-3 


2 


-4 




-5 





9'; 



2 j[ At )our school is the problem of students dropping out a major problem, minor 
problewi, or not a problem? 



\ maior problem 
\ ninior problem 
Not a problem 
Not sure 



(55( 9-1 
4() -2 
50 -3 
1 -4 
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Ha\e you e\er senoush considered leaving teaching to go into some other 
occupation? 

ks. coiiMdcred {%( 52 -1 

\(). m^t considm-d 4*^ -2 

Notsurc -3 

"^^^ '^^^^ ^'^^^ \ou will k^a\e the teaching profession 

to go into some different occupation — \er> likeh. fairh likeh. not too likeh. or not 
at all likeh? 

hairh likeh 12 -2 

V)li(»o likeh 31 '3 

Vuai all likH\ 4() -4 

sure 1 -5 
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P2 Is the area where your school is located considered inner city, urban, suburba-«, 
small town, or rural? 



Inner cih 


(58( 12 


-1 


Urban 


10 


-2 


Suburban 


24 


-3 


Small town 


30 


-4 


Kuril . 


24 


-5 


Not sure 


* 


-6 



P2 purposes of receiving state school aid, is your school district considered to be 
of above average wealth, average wealth, or below average wealth? 



Above a\erage wealth 


(59( 21 


-1 


Average wealth 


43 


-2 


Below average wealth 


35 


-3 


Not sure 


1 


-4 



Regardless of the number of schools youVe taught in, for about how tmny years, in 
total have you worked as a teacher? 

Mean = l^Vi \ean» 
I 1 years Median = 1 5 vears 



(60-61) 

Not sure (bl( 



■1 



What was the last grade or level of school that you yourself completed? 
i READ LIST IF NECESSARY 



Less than high school (grades I -11) 
High school graduate (grade 12) 
Some college 

Two-year college graduate 
Four-year college graduate 
Some graduate credits 
Masters completed 
Credits beyond master s 
PhD completed 
Not sure 





-1 


* 


-I 


* 


-3 


* 


-4 


14 


-5 


32 


-6 


26 


-7 


26 


-8 


1 


-9 




-0 
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ASK EVERYONE 



How old are you? 
READ LIST ! 



L 

1810 20 
Jl lo 2^ 
2510 29 
30 lo 34 
35 lo 39 

^0 lo 44 
45 lo 49 
50 lo()4 
65 or o\QT 



m - -1 

2 -2 

7 -3 

l4 -4 

22 -5 

21 -6 

13 -7 

20 -8 

1 -9 



F6 ''^^ ''^ ^'^^ school district in which you teach, or do you live in some 

other school district? 



Lve in same dislricl 
Lve in olher dislricl 
Xoi sure 



(65( 56 -1 
44 -2 
* -3 



Do you have any children who are under age 2 1 ? 



Ves 
No 

Nol sure 



(66( 59 -1 
41 -2 

* -3 



Have you ever sened in a position, or have you ever been asked to serve in a 
position, of supervising other teachers? 
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\es. sened or was asked lo ser\'e 
\o 

Nol sure 



(67( 44 -1 

55 -2 
* -3 



p^ Have you ever received any award, citation, or special recognition for your teaching? 



Ves. received 
No, did nol 
Nol sure 



(68( 44 -1 

56 -2 
* -3 



FIG y<*i"^c'f white, black. Asian, or what? 



Vlhiti' 

Black 

Asian 

Other 

Not .sure 

Reftised 



(69( 90 -1 

7 -2 

1 3 

1 -4 

- -5 

1 -b 



That completes the interview. Thank you very much for your cooperation! 



Time Ended: 



70-80Z 
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LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES, INC 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York New York Will 



Study No. 874006 (Parents) 



\ = J oil 



hhliOhlia { Sk ()\L) 



May 12, 1987 

Interviewer: _ 
Area Code: 



Sample Point No.: 



Telephone No.: 



10 - 11 - 12 - 13 - 14 - 15 - 16 - 17 
= i » No.: Date: 



Jrom Louis Harris and Associates. 



Hello, Tm 

the nation lal opinion polling and research firm in New York. We are conducting a'nationaT 
survey among parents of public school children to learn some of their attitudes about the 
American educational system, and we would like to speak with someone in your household. 



How many children are there in the family under age 21 who have attended 
public school? 



10] 



ERIC 



None 
One 

More than one 



(28( 0 -0 

41 -1 

59 -2 



(SCREEN OLT .ISK QUESTIONS 
ON BACK) 

(.ASK Q S2) 

(SAY THLSE QL LSTIONS mil ALL 
BE ABOIT THE CHILD >XHO HAS 
tELEBUMED THE MOST RECENT 
BIRTHDAY V^HAT IS THAT CHILD'S 
FIRST NAME>) 



that child is a boy. or girl? 



Bo\ 
(iirl 



(29( 54 -1 
46 -2 



Would you be the parent or legal guardian who knows about that child's education 
and school. (IF NO, ASK TO SPEAK WITH THAT PERSON) 

And is that child now in elementary school, jun or high school, high school, or out 
of school? 



Elementary 
Junior high/middle 
High school , 
Out of school 



(30( 44 -1 

19 1 
25 -3 



1^ (GO 



TOQ I) 



1 2 "4 (SAY THESE Ql ESTIONS WILL REFER 
TO HIS/HER LAST YURS IN l\ liLIC 
SCHOOL) 



WEIGHTED BY RACE, PARENT'S 
EDUCATION, AND SINGLE VS. TWO PARENTS 
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I am going to read several aspects on which public schools can be judged. For each, 
please tell me whether you would rate your school excellent, good, fair, or poor on 
that aspect. (READ EACH ITEM) 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Not Sure 
or Not 
Applicable 


( )a The sch(K)iN pluMcal facilities 


(31( 


26 -1 


46 




20 


-3 


■7 


-4 


1 C 
1 -7 


( ) b The qualifications and competence of teachers in \()ur 
school 


(32 ( 


26 -1 




J 


20 


-3 


4 


-4 


2 -5 


( ) c The effecti\eness of the school board «n dealing with 
sch(X)l matters 


(33 ( 


15 -1 


43 


-2 


27 


-3 


11 


-4 


4 -5 


( ) d The amount of nomeuork assigned m the school 


(34 ( 


16 -1 


47 


-2 


24 


-3 


9 


-4 


4 -5 


( ) e The amount of support for the school shown b\ the 
parents 


(35 ( 


2b -1 


4l 


-2 


23 


-3 


9 


-4 


1 

1 J 


( ) f The quality of the homework assigned b\ the school 


(36 ( 


17 -1 


49 


-2 


22 


-3 


-7 

/ 


-4 


4 -5 


( ) g The degree to which most teachers seem to care about 
their students 


(37 ( 


31 -1 


39 


-2 


21 


-3 


9 


-4 


* -5 


( ) h The degree to which most students seem motivated to 
learn 


(38( 


15 1 


44 


-2 


30 


-3 


9 


-4 


2 -5 


( )i The a\ailabilit\ and responsiveness of tor/^t'r.v when 
\()u need to cimtacl them 


(39( 


38 -1 


38 


-2 


16 


-3 


8 


-4 


1 -5 


( ) ) The success of the school in preparing students for 
lobs after high school 


\-\\)\ 


1 > 1 


2 7 




1 Q 


2 




-4 




( ) k The success of the school in preparing students for 
education be\ond high school 


(41 : 


17 -1 


40 


-2 


20 


-3 


8 


-4 


16 -5 


( ) 1 The relations bemeen parents and teachtrs in \our 
school 


(42 ( 


25 -1 


47 


-2 


21 


-3 




-4 


1 -5 


( ) m The extent to which the school enables siudents to 
achieve some success in their worl* each da\ 


(43 ( 


20 -1 


50 


-2 


23 


-3 


5 


-4 


2 -5 


DO NOT ROTATE 




















( ) n The overall (juylit\ of the education that \our child 
receives 


(44( 


27 -1 


50 


-2 


18 


-3 


5 


-4 


1 -5 



ERIC 
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2 ^ Is the education that children receive in school bener today or worse today than the 
education that r as being given? (READ i^CH ITEM) 







Better 




^orse 


Same, No 
Difference 


Not 






Toda> 




Today 


(vol.) 


Sure 


( 


) a. Tha^e years ago 


(45 ( 58 


-1 


18 -2 


15 -3 


9 -4 


( 


) b len \ears ago 


(46( 62 


-1 


26 -2 


5 -3 


7 -4 


( 


) c U'hen you yourself wtiv in school 


(47( 62 


-1 


32 -2 


3 -3 ' 


3 -4 



Have you ever felt awkward or reluctant about approaching; a teacher to talk with 
them about your child? 

(48( 19 -1 

No 81 -2 

Nolsurc * -3 

If you needed to meet with a teacher about your child, what time of day would be 
most convenient ^r you - before the school day, duriag the school day, after 
school, or in the evening? (MULTIPLE RECORD) 

Before the school day . (49( 17 -1 

During the school day 24 -2 

After school 43 -3 

In the evening 32 -4 

Not sure 2 -5 

In trying to increase the involvement of parents with the school, do you think that 
the teache* can take the first step, or can only parents take the first step? 

Teacher can (50( 45 -1 

Onl\ parens can 24 -2 

Both (vol ) 30 -3 

Not sure 2 -4 

^ Tell me whether you agree or disagi "e with each statement about jowr school. 



ROTATE 


- START AT X" 


Agree 




Dr.^agree 


Not 
.Sure 


( ) a 


Our school does a good )ob of encouraging parental 
involvement in educatiomil areas 


(51 ( 73 


-1 


26 -2 


1 -3 


( )b 


Our school does a good )ob of encouraging pareunia! 
involvement in sports, arts, and other non-subiect areas 


(52 ( 77 


-1 


21 -2 


2 -3 


( )c 


Our s-^hool d. »es not give parents the opportunity for any 
meaningftjl roies 


(53 ( 22 


-1 


76 -2 


2 -3 


( )d 


Our school only contacts patents when there is a problem 
with their child . 


(54( 55 


-1 


43 -2 


1 -3 



W5 
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7 Here are so.iie possible ways lhat parents might be involved with the school. For 
each tell me how valuable you think it would be - very valuable, somewhat 
valuable, not too valuable, or not valuable at all. 



lio 

ERIC 



ROTATE -START AT 


Yen 
Valuable 




Someiihat 
Valuable 


iiOl lOO 

Valuable 


Not 
Valuable 
at All 


!Sot 
Sure 


( ) a Imicilving parents as pn)nu)iers and fiiid raisers for 
your school 


(55 ( 53 


.1 


37 -2 


6 -3 


3 -4 


* -5 


( ) h Involving parents on a managemeni team lo deierniine 
school policies 


(56( 51 


-1 


36 -2 


9 -3 


3 -4 


1 -5 


( ) c Pnniding parents wiih information and materials to 
i.upport or reinforce what is being taught at school 


(57( 74 


-1 


23 -2 


3 -3 


* -4 


1 -5 


( ) d Placing parents on committees that decide the 
curriculum of the school 


(58( 47 


-1 


39 -2 


9 -3 


4 -4 


1 -5 


( ) e Having parents do volunteer work to help out the 
school , 


(59( 67 


-1 


29 -2 


3 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 
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g How often do you (READ EACH ITEM) - never, once a year, 2 or 3 times per year, or 
more than 3 times per year? 



ROTATE -.START AT -X" 


Ne>er 




Once a 
Year 


2 or 3 
Times 
a Year 


More 
Than 
3 Times 
a ^ear 


Not 
Sure 


( 


) a Attend a plav spoas event, or concert at the school 


(60( 


11 


-1 


10 




29 -3 


50 -4 


* -5 




) b Meet in person uilh a teacher or school official 
one-on-one 


(61 ( 


5 


-1 


15 


-2 


38 -3 


4l -4 


1 -5 


( 


) c Talk on the telephorc \Mih a teacher or school official 


(62 ( 


18 


-1 


17 


-2 


::o -3 


3-4 -4 


1 -5 


( 


) d Exchange uritlen notes with a teacher or school official 
about some problem your child is having 


(65 ( 




-1 


16 


-2 


23 -3 


27 -4 


1 -5 


( 


) e Attend meetings of a parents' group such as the PTA 


(64( 


32 


-1 


14 


-2 


25 -3 


30 -4 


1 -5 


( 


) f Go in to the school to hear about and discuss school 
issues and see the school environment 


(65 ( 


15 


-1 


19 


-2 


52 -5 


55 -4 


* -5 



INTERVIEWER: BE SURE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE 
QUESTION SEVERAL OMES. 

, Have you ever taken time off from vour work to visit the school? 

• (66( 65 -1 

No 27 -2 

\ot sure * -3 

Don'lttork (u)l ) 8 -4 
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10. How satisfled are you with the frequency of contact >ou ha>e with your child's 

teachers and school • ver> satisfled. somew hat satisfled. somew hat dissatisfled. or 
very dissatisfled/ 

\er\ satisfied (()"( S3 -1 

Somewhat satisfied 32 -2 

Somewhat tiissatisfied 10 -3 

\erv dissatisfied 5 -4 

Not sua' -5 

1 1 • When it comes to (READ EA( H ITEM) do you think that parents should be actively 
consulted, or just be kept informed, or not be involved at all? 

Not Be 





Acti\U\ 




JuM Kept 


ImoKed 


Not 


ROTATE - START AT "X * 


Consulted 




Informed 


\t \ll 


Sure 


( )a Changes 111 what subiecLsaa' taught 


(68( 51 


-1 


4" -2 


2 -3 


* -4 


( ) h Changes in extra-curricular activities 


(69( 46 


-1 


52 -2 


2 -3 


* -4 


( )c ChangeN in class si/e pohq 


(70( 43 


-1 


51 -2 


5 -3 


1 -4 


( ) d Changes in homework p(*]ic\ 


ri( 42 


-1 


54 -2 


3 -3 


1 -4 


( ) e Changes in disciphne pohc} 


(72 ( 59 


-1 


39 -2 


1 -3 


1 -4 


( ) f Changes m grading standards 


(73( 45 


-1 


51 -2 




1 -4 



INTERVIEWER: BE SI RE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE 
QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES. 



jl^ 2 I" general, when parents are involved with education, do you think it is important 
for parents to be invohed at the school itself, or should parents mainly be involved 
at home? 

At school (74 ( 42 -1 

MamK at home 2S -2 

Boih(vol) 32 -3 

Neither (vol ) * -4 

Not sure 1 -S 
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13^ How often is your child on his her ou-n between the end of school and 5:30 p.m. — 
never, one or two days a week, or almost every day? 
Never (75 ( 58 -1 

Oneormodavsaueek 17-2 
da\ 24 -3 

\()t Mia' 1 -4 

'^'^ school provided an educational program for him her from after school 
until 5:30 p.m., would he she never use it, use it one or two days a week, or use it 
almost every day? 

Q.13b Q.13C 

hducation Program Non-cducaiion Pn j;ram 

V^buld never use (76 ( 33 -1 (77( 21 -1 

^ould use one or t\u) da\s a week 38 -2 49 '2 

Viould use almost ever\ da\ 24 -3 26 -3 

Depends (\oI ) 4-4 4-4 

Not sua' 1-5 1-5 

if his her school provided a non-educational program of recreation or extra- 
curricular activities after school until 5:30 p.m., would he she never use it, use it 
one or two days a week, or use it almost every day? (RECORD ABOVE) 

^"PP^^^ ^^^^ school budget could not afford to pay for these kind of after 
school programs. Would you be willing to pay for an educational program after 
school, or not? 

Q.13d Q.13e 

Education Program \on-education Program 

Ves.uillinstopav (78( 59 "1 (79( 52 -1 

\« 25 -2 34 -2 

Cannot attord ) 3 "3 2 -3 

Depends (u)I ) 11-4 11-4 

Not sure 1-5 1-5 

Would you be willing, to pay for a non-education after school program of 
recreation or extra-curricular activities, or not? (RECORD ABOVE) 

80Z 
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Let me ask about some criticisms that are sometimes made of parents. Hm many 
parents do you think (READ EACH ITEM) - most. many. some, or hardly any? 



ROTATE — START AT "X'' 


Most 
Parents 




Man> 
Parents 


Some 
Parent* 


Hardh 

Any 
Parents 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a Takt too little intcrcNt in their children s cduciUion 2* 


(10( 20 


-1 


32 -2 


3:^ 


-3 


9 -4 


2 -S 


( ) b Lca\6 their children alone too much on their own after 
school 


(IK 21 


-1 


38 -2 


30 


-3 


7 -4 


3 -5 


( ) c Fail to motnate their children so that the\ want to learn in 
school 


'lli 19 


-1 


33 -2 


38 


-3 


8 -4 


2 -5 


( ) d Fail to discipline their children 


(13( 23 


-1 


35 -2 


34 


-3 


6 -4 


2 -5 


( ) e Set too high or too strict a standard for their children to meet 


(H( 12 


-1 


18 -2 


48 


-3 


20 -4 


2 -5 


i ) f Fail to show respect for teachers 


(15( H 


-1 


20 -2 


46 


-3 


17 -4 


3 -5 


( ) g Neglect to see that thei* children's homework gets done 


(16( 19 


-1 


30 -2 


39 


-3 


9 -4 


2 -5 
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Here are some things that might possibly improve education. For each tell me 
whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education. 



ROTATE 


-START AT 






Help 

Some 


Not 
Help 
Much 


Not 
Help 
At All 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a 


Ha\ing paa'nls spend much more lime uilh Iheir children 
m support of school and teachers 


(17( 70 


-1 


28 


-2 


2 


-3 


* -4 


1 -5 


( )b 


Gertmg teachers and p?renb to meci and talk about 
school policies 


(18( -38 


-1 


36 


-2 


4 


-3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( ) c 


Having the sch(M)l notifv the parents immediate!) about 
an\ pmblem involving their child 


(19( 88 


-1 


• 11 


-2 


1 


-3 


* -4 


* -5 


( )d 


HaMng parents umit television until all homework is 
fmished 


(20( 79 


-1 


17 


-2 


3 


-3 


1 -4 


1 -5 


( ) t 


Establishing a homework hotline v.hich students can call 
for Ldvice on how to deal with a homework assignment 


(21 ( 64 


-1 


28 


-2 


5 


-3 


2 -4 


1 -5 


( )f 


Distributing a newsletter to keep parents informed about 
what's haf pening in school 


(22 ( 68 


-1 


28 


-2 


3 


-3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( )g 


Having the school gi\e more guidance to teachers about 
how to imoKe parents better in the future 


(23 ( 60 


-1 


36 


-2 


2 


-3 


1 -4 


1 -5 



Here are some additional ways to utilize the public schools that might possibly 
benefit the community. For each tell me if you approve strongly, approve somewhat, 
disapprove somewhat, or dis^prove strongly. 



ROTATE -START AT -r 


Approve 
8trongl> 




Approve 
Somewhat 


Disapprove 
Somewhat 


Disapprove 
Strongl) 


Not 
Sure 


( 


) a I sipg some of the school's facilities to organi/e da\-care 
centers for pmschool children 


(24( 4l 


-1 


36 -2 


14 -3 


8 -4 


1 -5 


( 


) b I sing school facilities to organize extra-curricular 
actiMties for students after school 


(25 ( 59 


-1 


35 -2 


4 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( 


) c I sing school facilities to offer night classes for adults in 
many different subjects 


(26( 73 


-1 


24 -2 


2 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( 


) d I sing school facihties to organi/e special actiMties for the 
elderh 


(27( 61 


-1 


31 -2 


5 -3 


2 -4 


* -5 
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2^ Here are some more things that might possibly improve education. For each tell me 
whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help much, or not help at all 
to improve education? 



Help 

ROTATE - START AT "X * K Lo( 

) a Beginning ihe educaiionai process earli t b\ enrolling 

stuJems in preschool education programs (28( 49 -1 

) h PnAiding option ai da\-care programs wwh an educational 

component after the regular school hours (29( 39 -1 

) c l)e\eloping educational programs designed for students 

who are frequendv absent from school (30 ( 54-1 

) d Developing school programs to in\ol\e paaMits with 

students who ha\e special needs (3 1 ( 73 - 1 

) e De\eloping school pn)grams to in\ol\e members of the 

communitN with students who ha\e special needs (32 ( 62 -1 

) f Developing different approaches to education outside the 

traditional school (33 ( 40 -1 

) g Pnniding counseling and support services to children 

with emotional, mental, social, or famiK pn)blems (34 ( 80 -1 



Help Help 
Some Much 



32 -1 
43 -2 
30 -2 
26 -2 

33 -2 
49 -2 
18 -2 



11 -3 

11 -3 

9 -3 

1 -3 

4 -3 

6 -3 

1 -3 



Not 
Help 
At All 



" -4 
6 -4 
5 -4 
* -4 

1 -4 

2 -4 
1 -4 



Not 

Sure 



1 -5 
1 -5 
1 -5 
* -5 

1 -5 

2 -5 



INTERVIEVHR: BE SI RE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE QI ESTION 
SEVERAL TIMES. 



IIJ 



ERIC 



lo 
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18. ^"PP^^ bemeen several different public schools for your child. 

Would you probably be satisfied with your present school, or would you think 
seriously about choosing a different school? 



Satisfied uiih present school 
SenousK think about other 
Depends (vol ) 
Not suie 



(35( -4-1 
24 -2 
1 -3 

1 -4 



Here are some things that might happen if parents were given a choice between 
several different public schools for their child. For each tell me if you think it 
probably would happen, or probably would not happen. 



ROTATE 


- START AT r 


Probabl\ 
\(ould 
Happen 




Probabh 
Vlould Not 
Happen 


Depends 
(»ol.) 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a 


Competition hetueen schools t() attract students would 
force schools to impro\e 


(36( 


69 


-1 


28 -2 


1 -3 


2 -4 


( )b 


Richer children uould end up at better schools and 
poorer children would end up at others 


(3-( 


70 


-1 




1 -3 


1 -4 


( ) c 


Ha\ing a choice between schools would raise the 
in\ol\ement of parents in their child's education 


(38( 


62 


-1 


35 -2 


1 -3 


2 -4 


( )d 


Ha\ing a choice between schools would mean that a 
school would lose its identity with the local communit\ 


(39( 


48 


-1 


49 -2 


1 -3 


2 -4 


( ) e 


Ha\ing a choice of sch{M)ls would mean that a child could 
go io the school best .suited for hi.<= or her indniduaj 
needs 


(40( 


71 


-1 


r -2 


1 -3 


2 -4 


( )f 


Some schools would be unpopular and children going 
there would lose out 


(4l( 


69 


-1 


29 -2 


1 -3 


1 -4 

1 



in 



er|c 
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2Q Here are some things that mi^t possibl> help to prevent teenagers from dropping 
out of school. For each tell me if )0u think it would help a lot. help some, not help 
much, or not help at all in preventing drop-^outs. 



Vol 



Not 



ROTATE 


-START AT X 


He(p 
K Lot 




Help 
SoiPe 


Help 
Much 


Help 

K\ KW 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a 


Ha\ing the school inform paa^nls immedialeK about am 
absence or iruana 


(42 ( 78 


-1 


17 -2 


3 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


( ^ b 


Ha\ing the school sponsor more extra-curricular 
acliMties after school 


(45( y: 


-1 


39 


16 -3 


8 -4 


1 -5 


( )c 


Increasing the opportunities available to those who finish 
school — such as jobs and college scholarships 


(44 ( 72 


-1 


74 .7 

Ml M 


2 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


{ )d 


Pnniding more vocational education and job training 


(45 ( 78 


-1 


19 -2 


2 -3 


1 -4 


* -5 


{ )e 


Having schools provide special help to students who 
are failing 


(46( 76 


-1 


21 -2 


2 -3 


1 -4 


1 -5 


( )f 


Creating programs in which students can go to school 
part of the dav and work at a )ob part of the da\ 


(47( 62 


-1 


30 -2 


5 -3 


2 -4 


1 -5 



INTERVIEWER; BE SIRE TO REPEAT THE STEM OF THE 
QUESTION SEVERAL TIMES. 



22 youi* school is the problem of students dropping out a major problem, minor 
problem, or not a problem? 



A major problem 
A minor problem 
Not a problem 
Not sure 



(48( 18 -1 
44 -2 
32 -3 
6 -4 



U-4 
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P2 What is the last year of school that you yourself completed? 



F2. 



F3. 



I^ss than high school (gra(if*s Ml) 

High school graduate (grade 12) 

Some college (grades 13- IS) 

C')llege graduate (grade 16) 

PoM graduate (grade T and ()\er) 

Not sure 
Refused 



(49( 23 -1 
39 -2 
18 -3 
11 4 
10 -5 

1 -6 
* -7 



Are you presently married, divorced, separated, widowed, or never married? 

ASKQ.F3 



Married 
Di\orced 
Separated 
>X'idoued 
.Never married 
Not sure 
Refused 




SKIPT0Q.F4 



IF MARRIED, ASK 



Is your spouse currently working at full-time job, part-time job, or not working 
outside the home? 



Full-time )ob 

Rart-time )ob . 

Not working outside the home 

Work at home (\ol ) 

Refused 



(51 ( 74 -1 

9 -2 

15 -3 

- -4 

2 -5 



How old are you? 



IF HESITANT, READ LIST 



18 to 20 
21 to 2-4 
25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 39 

40 to 4 4 
45 to 49 
50 to 64 
65 to "4 
"5 and over 
Not sure 
Refused 



(52 ( * 
2 
9 
19 

24 

22 
12 -7 
11 -8 
1 -9 
* -0 
(53(- -1 
1 -2 



Are you currently working at a fuil-time job, part-time job, or not working outside 
the home? 



115 



ERIC 



Full-time . 
Rart-time job 

Not working outside the home . . 
Work at home (;ol) . . 
Refused 



(54( 59 -1 
14 -2 
23 -5 
- -4 
4 -5 
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Which of the following income categories best describes your total 1986 household 
income? W»s it? (READ LIST) 

S"^,5(K)()rleys (55 ( 9 -] 

S^SOl U)515,(K)() 12 -2 

515.001 U)$2S,(KK) 20 -3 

$25,001 U)S35,00() 20 -4 

S35,(K)1 U)55(MH)0 20 -5 

S50,(K)1 to 5^5,000 9 -6 

S^S.OOl or (ACT 4 -7 

Not, sure 2 -8 

RcfuNcd 5 -9 

Are you of Hispanic origin or descent, or not? 

Ves. of Hispanic origin (56 ( 9 -1 

No. not of Hispanic origin 88 -2 

Not, sure 2 -3 

Refused * -4 

pg^ Do you consider yourself white, black, oriental, or what? 

>^hite . (57( 81 -1 

Black 15 -2 

Oriental .AMan or Pacifir Islander 1 -3 

.\nierican Indian or .\laskan natise 1 -4 

Not sure 1 -5 

Refused 1 -6 



attended public schools? 






One 


(58( 42 


-1 


Two 


32 


-2 


Three 


13 


-3 


Four 


4 


-4 


Fi\e 


1 


-5 


Six cr inore 


1 


-6 


None 


7 


.7 


Not sure 


* 


-8 



(e g nm over IS) 



FIO. ^^^^ language is spoken most of the lime at home? 

English (59( 97 -1 

Spanish 2 -2 

Other 1 -3 

Not sure * -4 

pj J ^ FROM OBSERVATION: Sex of aduh respondent. 

Male . (60( 31 -1 

Female ... 69 2 

116 That compNes the iniemew Thank you ver\ much for your cooperation! 

Region Si/e of Place 



O Eiist 23 South i7 Central citv 25 Outside SMS\ 49 

ERIC Midwest 25 West 16 ^ ^Q'^^^'ofSMM 36 



61-80Z 



Number of parents & work status of parents 



Solo Parents 

Noiv^orking 6% 

^ork part-linie 4% 

W full lime 15% 
Duo Parents 

Onenoluorking 17% 

B<)lh not \\ork. al least owv onh part 

lime 19% 

Both full lime 29% 

100% 



} 
} 



ERIC 



IP 
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1 or niDic topics plcMsc w ntc 

N1KTR()R)L1T.\.\ LIFE INSl R\.\(,E COMPANY 
THH .1MER1C\N TE.\CHER SI R\1T 198" 
P.O. Box 80" 
Madison Square Station 
New V)ik. .New York l()lS9-()8()" 
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Metropolitan Life 

Ar'O AFFILIATED COMPANIES 



Metropolian Life Insurance Cof^^neny 

One Madfson Avenue, New York, N' ^-3690 



ERIC 



"82 (0987) Prrnted m U S A 
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